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pSipansbig ayn sas 
of the Fine Arts at The 


World’s Fair has been a 
shower of prizes. No less 
than 472 bronze medals have 
been awarded, out of which 
England gets 104 and the 
United States 94. This seems 
inexplicable, considering how 
much it is the fashion in this country to sneer at 
modern English painting. The display of the latter 
at Chicago, it is true, has been a revelation to many ; 
but this does not explain this lavish bestowal of medals, 
The circumstance having most to do with the result is 
that the French, Belgian and Norwegian artists with- 
drew their pictures from competition, and thus left many 
medals on hand, and these had to be distributed. It is 
very odd that Watts, who is perhaps the greatest painter 
to-day in England, is not included in the list of honors. 
Presumably he withdrew his pictures from competition, 
as did the Dutch painters Israels and Mesdag, and sev- 
eral American painters. Messrs. Hovenden,. Gifford, 
Chase, Shirlaw, Millet, Melchers, Nicoll, Maynard and 
Whittredge, being on the jury, of course were out of the 
running. 
* * * 

JUDGING from a paragraph among the ‘** ‘art Notes” 
in The New York Times, there must have been some 
wonderful rarities at the Spitzer sale concerning which 
no other journal has had any information- ver. 
These include “a splendid soup tureen of th pa- 
dour period” and “ six antique Sévres pee dici ri 
As no porcelain was made at Sévres until 1756, of 
course these objects must be quite unique. _ It is pleas- 
ant to learn that they have been bought by an Ameri- 
can. Mr. James A. Richmond, “ once president of the 
Broadway car line,” is said to be the fortunate man. 
We are told further that these treasures “were con- 
signed to Gragg, the dealer in East Fourteenth Street,” 
and that “on account of their age they came in duty 
free.” Of course, this clinches the point as to their 
rarity; for if they were not made before 1700, they 
would not have been permitted to come in duty free. I 
really do not know who is to be most congratulated 
over this lucky find—The Times newspaper, Mr. Rich- 
mond or Mr. Gragg. 

+. 

THE death of Mr. Frederick L. Ames, of Boston, has 
deprived this country of one of its most discriminating 
collectors of modern paintings. In his palatial home in 
Commonwealth Avenue he had collected unrivalled ex- 
amples of the Barbizon school, to which his taste es- 
pecially inclined. The pictures are not arranged in a 
special gallery, but distributed through the living rooms. 
In one apartment a wall is nearly covered with the most 
carefully selected examples of Daubigny, and it is oppo- 
site this, if 1 remember aright, that Millet’s ‘‘Churner” 
surmounts the mantel-piece. Cabinets full of exquisite 
jades and the more gem-like kinds of Chinese porcelains 
iend bright accents of color to the room. Another apart- 
ment has for its mantel decoration the splendid “ Snake 
in the Grass,” by Van Marcke, which won for the painter 


his gold medal at the Paris Universal Exposition of 


1878. Notwithstanding its title, it is a cattle picture, 
and one must search very closely to discover the snake. 
The furniture of this room is covered with the finest 
Gobelins tapestry. In a small room which Mr. Ames 
used as a sort of office, the walls are covered with draw- 
ings by Millet in crayon and pastel, which almost rival 
the famous collection of Mr. John Quincy Shaw. But 
to describe the art treasures of the Ames mansion 


the subject at this late hour, when the sad news teaches - 
me of the death of its genial master, : ‘ 
* ee : 
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BEFORE I leave the iis however, let me say a 


word about Mr. Ames’s failure to contribute to the Loan - 


Collection of Masterpieces at The World’s Fair. His 
name was announced as that of one who had promised 
to send, but the omission of his name from the catalogue 
does not, seem to have been specially remarked. His 
list was made out. He had arranged to send Decamps’ 


would require much more space than can be devoted ee: 
































waits Ge cilicling if Laliemans, who © ol his pic- 
tures to the Museum of Rheims, with the exception of 
one to be selected by a near relative, who was to keep 
it as a souvenir. This relative, an old lady who likes to 
have her property in cash, so that she may bestow it the 
more easily in charity, made her choice under expert ad- 
vice, and “‘ La Ferme” was the picture she selected. It 
is said that Boussod, Valadon & Co. bought it from her 
expressly for Mr. Ames’s collection, But I am digress- 
ing. The reason that these paintings were not sent to 
Chicago, after all, was because the guarantees as to in- 
surance were not satisfactory. Mr. Ames asked for 
personal guarantees, and as it was inexpedient to grant 
this request, the whole matter was allowed to drop. 
* * 

Mr. WHISTLER started the heresy that the public at 
large have, and should have, nothing to do with art. Mr. 
Stillman, dissatisfied with the progress of the American 
student abroad, declared that promiscuous art education 
should be discouraged. Now comes Mr. George 
Moore, who takes the same ground about the teaching 
of design that Mr. Stillman takes about the teaching of 
painting. Finding that £500,000 was spent at South 
Kensington last year, and for thi§ only some hundreds 
of first-class certificates were distributed, he declares 


- that “the art of design has been extinguished,” and as 


“artistic education and publicity have reduced art in 
England to its last gasp, in despair we call out for the 
abolition of all public assistance.” Was there ever a 
more amusing instance of trying to cure a headache by 
cutting the patient’s head off? Public assistance in art 
education has work@d very well in France, and, if too 
much is not expected from it, why should it not in 
England? If the methods employed are defective, why 
not improve them? But in, destructive criticisms of 
this sort one does not expect to find the suggestion of 
any remedy. 
Laie 

PRAY, what do Mr, Stillman and Mr. Moore expect? 
A course of art instruction cannot create genius in 
painting or in design any more than a classical course 
can in letters. But no one would.declare that Oxford 
and Cambridge or Yale and Harvard universities were 
failures because only “some hundreds of first-class 
certificates were distributed” among their graduates. 
Schools, after all, can teach little more than “the hu- 
manities” in art as in letters. When they do not bring 
out talent, it is probable that the talent is “not there.” 
Art students cannot all succeed as painters or as de- 
signers, and, like those who fail in other callings, they 
must retire in favor of more fortunate competitors. 
But even in their failure they have gained something. 
If they cannot be artists, many of them haye at least 
learned to adigiens art, and to view it a 

*,* 

THE Sculpture Society, ee commendable purpose 
it is “ to raise the standard of work by encouraging the 
sculptor and educating the public,” announces that its 
first exhibition will be held in New York during Decem- 
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TEAPOT (“FAMILLE VERTE”) GRANDIDIER COLLECTION. 


coe alain clgueglech 
exhibition in New York. 
are interesting possi- 
‘notable works at Chicago 


i 2 (noticed on another page), which will be available if The 


World’s Fair is not continued into next year, as is con- 
templated, there are a few early examples of the Amer- 
ican sculptor’s art which it would seem should be shown 
if this occasion is to be really representative. First on 
the list comes Henry Greenough. Although he has 
been dead for nearly half a century, it is doubtful that 
his colossal seated “Washington” at the Capitol has 
ever been excelled in this country. A cast should by 
all means be obtained for the exhibition. The statue 
was never-meant to be viewed in its present position, in 
the open air. Greenough expected that it would be 
placed in the centre of the Rotunda. If a cast of it 
could be put up in New York in the manner the sculp- 
tor intended that his work should be shown, it would be 
seen then properly for the first time. By the way, if a 
cast is not taken very soon it will be too late; for the 
figure, which was not modelled to stand exposure to the 
weather, has already suffered in consequence of the rot- 
ting of the marble. Throughout last winter it wore a 
wooden overcoat. There is another fine example of 
Greenough, of which the original might be borrowed 
from the family of the late John L. Stevens, in whose 
possession it is, I believe—“ The Chanting Cherubs,” 
the first group in marble ever executed by an American. 


* * 
* 


HIRAM POWERS, a contemporary of Greenough, was 
vastly inferior to him as an artist; but it might be in- 
structive to see again the “Greek Slave,” “ Fisher Boy” 
and “Eve,” which Americans a generation ago raved 
about as masterpieces of sculpture. Then there was 
Thomas Crawford, who might be represented in the ex- 
hibition by his “ Indian Chief,” if the New York Histor- 
ical Society would lend it for the occasion. The statue 
is part of the group in the pediment of the Capitol at 
Washington. There is literally no composition in: that 
chaotic aggregation of figures; but the Indian Chief 
apparently was modelled without reference to anything 
but itself, and as an independent work it is quite cred- 
itable. 


*  * 
* 


THE “ Washington” of Henry K. Brown is the best 
equestrian statue in America. It is already on public 
exhibition in New York, and it is worth a walk any day 
from the Battery to Union Square to see it. What 
better beginning could The Sculpture Society make than 
the publication, at a reasonable price, of a reduction of 
this beautiful work? As a mantel decoration it would 
be worth a thousand of the conventional French bronzes 
which usurp the place which should be filled by some 
dignified American subject of this kind. I respectfully 
commend the idea to Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, president of 
The Sculpture Society, who assisted Mr. Brown in 
making the statue. Brown’s “General Greene” and 
“General Scott” similarly reduced would make worthy 


pendants to the ‘‘ Washington.” 
°° 


THE subject of our Sinitiaghece last month recalled 
to many the painting by Frans Hals at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, which it much resembles, But although 
the same model has been chosen by the painter, there 
are several points of difference between the two com- 
positions. In the painting at the Museum, the woman’s 
head is turned to her right and the owl is on her right 
shoulder, and instead of one hand holding a flagon, as it 
does here, both her hands are folded before her, and 
there is no flagon in the picture. Those who can appre- 
ciate a spirited rendering of a painting by an artist en- 
graver will admire Mr. Gusman’s masterly interpretation 


‘of the dashing technique of Frans Hals. 


* 
*% 


: WHAT does the Sculpture Society think of the de- 
cision of the New York Park Commissioners to gild the 


cap of the Obelisk? 

ae *,* 
THE bill before Congress to appropriate $65,000 to 

buy the five oil paintings of Mr. Albert Bierstadt, now 

in The White House, fairly takes one’s. breath away. 


The idea that the Government should encourage Amer- 


ican art by buying American paintings is all right, but it 
is to be hoped that it will show some little discrimination. 
Think of $65,000 worth of Bierstadts! And at $13,000 
each! Really, Mr. Bierstadt, this is carrying a joke 
too far. MONTAGUE MARKS, 
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THIRD NOTICE, (THE PORCELAINS CONTINUED.) - 


ACCORDING to our promise, we return to a fuller 
description’ of some of the objects of Oriental art in this 
remarkable exhibition than we were able to devote to 
them last month. 

Having, apropos'to Mr. Garland’s Tching-wha curious 
vase, referred to the superb teapot in the Grandidier 
collection of objects of the “ famille verte,” we now, on 
the opposite page, reproduce from “ L’Art Chinois” 
an illustration of the latter object. The green decora- 
tion is upon the soft biscuit. Mr. Garland’s most beau- 
tiful contributions are in the case holding his three deep 
blue and white “ginger jars” and the four “ tiger-lily” 
thick-set bottles. The latter, the pattern of which is 
really derived from the chrysanthemum, are of rather a 
dark blue, nor is the glaze of the finest; but it would be 
difficult to match the “ hawthorn” jars for quality of 
color and brilliancy of glaze. The design of plum, not 
hawthorn blossoms (it is really about time that the 
nomenclature of Chinese porcelains was revised), 
seems to be drawn freehand; at least, no exact 
replicas are known. The branches and flowers are 
done in a masterly way with 
clean, flowing brush strokes, 
and are so distributed as to 
fill the ground evenly with- 
out crowding it. We know 
of no other specimen of the 
sort, except Mr. Dana's cele- 
brated jar, that is quite so 
handsome. But no descrip- 
tion can convey a clear idea® 
of whatis admirable in work 
of this sort; the distinction 
of a piece depends on minute 
shades of difference in glaze, 
paste, color and decoration ; 
it cannot even be identified 
except by exact measure- 
ments or by photograph. It 
is besides by no means cer- * 
tain that duplicates do not 
exist. We maybe certain as 
to Europe and America, but 
no one knows as yet what 
China contains. Some other 
interesting pieces of hard 
paste, blue and white, be- 
longing to Mr. Garland are 
in a neighboring case. The 
principal one, a very large 
globular-bodied vase, is re- 
markable chiefly for its dec- 
oration —a group of high 
personages on a terrace over- 
looking a lotus pond, on 
which are several graceful 
young women, in boats, 
plucking the flowers. 

The most instructive cabinet holds the Ming pieces 
of grotesque or curious forms, A large baluster- 
shaped jar with cover holds the middle of the case. 
It has a ground of dull purple, which is rare, though the 
color is constantly used in the details of these colored 
Ming porcelains. The ground is ornamented with 
large spirals in a deeper tone of purple, and is broken 
up with equally spaced symbols, rocks and flowers in 
several tones of green, yellow and white. Several 
small sacrificial cups of a creamy paste, similar to that 
of some of the soft-paste blue and whites to which 
we will refer, but of much firmer and coarser texture, 
should be remarked for the modelling of the little 
dragons that support the handles and spouts, and for 
the offhand character of the decoration in green, 
blue, dull purple, black and yellow. There is a curious 
collection of teapots in this case. One with a handle 
in black and yellow, in imitation of bamboo, is a 
charming example of decoration in concentric borders. 
In the centre is a black vase bearing in a circular 
medallion a figure of the mythical “phcenix” with 
wings half open. Outside is a border of green, dotted 
with black and bearing two dragons in yellow, and 
outside this a black border with flowers reserved in 
white. There are two hexagonal teapots with panels 
of open-work; two representing fagots of bamboos; 
one representing a peach, handle and spout formed 


of branches of the tree. There are grotesque figures 


* of dogs, a monkey, cart and human beings. A 


cylindrical jar with alternate broad bands of green 
and red, richly decorated, is a rarity, the liberal use 
of red on vases of this period being something 
unusual. There are also several later pieces in which 
the same colors are employed, but which may be 
known by their finer and whiter paste, their more brill- 
iant glaze and the more ambitious yet less artistic 
character of their decorations. 

The most distinguished collection is the one of “ black 
hawthorn” vases, already referred to, in the centre of the 
room. The most valuable and dainty group is the lot of 
egg-shell lanterns and rose-back lates; but the time 
will surely come when the more distinguished wares 
will also be no less prized. The “ black hawthorn,” or, 
at least, the best of it, belongs with the “ green” Ming 
pieces that we have just been describing. The same 
colors are used, but with black for the ground. Good 
pieces show the same qualities of paste and glaze as we 
have just described. The decoration, too, is of the same 
character, though it consists mainly of branches of 
flowering trees with rocks and birds. It is of rougher 
and less skilful design than that of the blue “ hawthorn” 
jars, but shows much more invention and greater inter- 


this fine iridescence, but produces a better black than 
the manganese alone, the lighter tones of which are the 
dull purples so common in these wares. In other pieces, 
as in the “ longevity” vase, there is an under coat of 
green to counteract the purplish cast of the manganese. 
These four vases are all different in decoration. One 
has two different subjects, flowering plants and rock- 
eries on neck and body. Two vases of baluster shape 
and rectangular section, with cylindrical necks, have 
boldly designed panels of lotus and chrysanthemum. 
The top edge of one has been mended with gold lacquer ; 
the other has a silver top engraved and decorated with 
enamel. 

The “ rose-back” plates are elaborately decorated. 
One has the “ seven borders” so coveted by collectors. 
The subjects are, however, badly drawn, even for the 
period, and the coloring is dull and crude. Compare 
them with the rose-color jars in the Avery collection. 
The pierced egg-shell lanterns are much better, but all 
are nearly outside the realm of art. Paste and glaze set 
apart, the decoration is little better than on ordinary 
European and American factory préducts of the present 
day. The Avery vases are very gaod specimens of these 
Yung-tching wares made for garnitures to order of the 
Dutch traders. The ground is of a pure, true rose tint. 

The panels reserved in dou- 
ble oval, fan and scroll shapes 








“FAITH.” FROM THE PAINTING BY MRS. CECILIA E. WENTWORTH. 


paris “saLon” (cHamps-ELys&xs, 1893). BOUGHT BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT FOR THE LUXEMBOURG GALLERY. 


est in the motive. Take the large vase with cover, 
nearly three feet high, in the centre of the case. Here 
are Guelder roses, magnolia branches and several other 
flowering plants, with birds fluttering among them or 
perched on the curious rock forms from which they grow, 
instead of the lopped plum branches so skilfully drawn 
on the blue jars. And the execution on those black 
vases, if rougher, is more truly artistic. The difference 
is that which was repeated later in Japan, between the 
bold and vigorous early work and the elegant but man- 
nered productions of the last century and the present. 
The Tching-wha vase of which we have spoken might 
almost as well have been in the “green” case, though 
the ground of the flat surface of the piece is of mirror 
black, The medallion in the centre has a figure of a 
hermit bearing a sceptre and mounted on a deer, a boy 
attendant following him, The narrower sides of the 
vase are white, with sparing decoration of flower sprays 
in green and purple. The front is black, with reserves 
of white flowers and pale green leaves. The curious 
form of the vase, we may add, is that of the character 
that stands for the word cheore, “long-life! It is an 
undoubted Ming piece. One of four tall vases with 
flaring tops, nearly three feet high, has the richly irides- 
cent glaze that testifies to a small proportion of gold and 
copper in the coloring matter, which is principally oxide 
of manganese. The addition of the metal not only gives 


bear genre scenes, flowers 
and rocks, the same subject 
often repeated by tracing, but 
with additions and omissions. 
There are, for instance, a 
half-dozen repetitions of a 
schoolmaster and his pupil, 
with more or less of vases, 
screens, curtains and other 
accessories, and each time 
with a different collection. 
Four cornet vases in pale 
pink, with arabesques and 
reserves with flowers, have 
much the same qualities as 
the above. They are about 
twelve inches high. Mr. 
Avery has been one of the 
first in this country to con- 
cern himself with procuring 
fine examples of old and 
modern enamel decoration, 
the taste of most of our col- 
lectors up to the present time 
going more to single-color 
specimens. This case holds 
but a small part of his col- 
lection, but it shows with 
what rare judgment his selec- 
ticiis have been made. Mr. 
Garland’s powder-blue spe- 
cimens, with reserves deco- 
rated with figures and flowers 
in blue or in colors, are simi- 
lar to these rose-color pieces 
—that is to say, they are garnitures, made for export. 
They average, however, better than his rose-backs. 


(To be continued.) 


THE purchase of Mrs. Cecilia E. Wentworth’s “ Salon” 
picture by the French Government for the Luxembourg 
Gallery is a rare honor for awoman. Mrs. Wentworth, 
who is an American, has lived in Paris for the past 
twelve years. Almost up to his death she was a pupil 
of Cabanel. In 1887 she made her first exhibit at the 
“Salon” of the Champs Elysées with a portrait of the 
late General McClellan, which was considered an excel- 
lent likeness. In every “Salon” since she has been 
represented ; in 1891 her “ Priére” obtained an “ honor- 
able mention.” 

“ La Foi,” undoubtedly her most ambitious effort, is 
the picture of this year’s “ Salon,” which has been bought 
for the Luxembourg. Her model for the dying girl was 
one of the young ladies at the English Embassy in Paris, 
who was devoted in her assistance to the artist, coming 
regularly to pose, and taking great interest in the prog- 
ress of the picture. 

On the death of Cabanel, Mrs. Wentworth bought 
from the family his handsome residence in the Parc 
Monceau, where she lives and paints, and entertains 
with elegant hospitality. 
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THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


ARCHITECTURE—BUILDINGS. 








THE best of the German architectural exhibits is, 
strangely enough, the Rococo Court in the Liberal Arts 
Building, We have already remarked, in writing of 
German painting, a tendency to imitate what is least 
worthy in contemporary French art. It is, perhaps, 
something more than a coincidence that German archi- 
tects and decorators should be at their best in this ex- 
cessively light and flippant French style. The principal 
hall is a free copy of one in the late King of Bavaria’s 
palace. It has a barrel vault decorated with paintings 


of mythological subjects in the manner of Boucher, and 


an ceil-de-boeuf framed in fantastic plaster tracery over 
the main doorway. The court is much more extrava- 
gantly decorated with caryatides, torches, vases. of 
flowers, and mouldings in parabolic curves, than any 
French example of the style that we can bring to mind, 
The decoration is, however, considering its temporary 
character, extremely well done, and as a setting for the 
ceramic productions of Dresden, Potsdam and Meissen, 
nothing could be better. The immense wrought-iron 
grille with three huge gateways, which give admission 
to the court, is one of the marvels of the Fair. 

The fantastic sky-lir.e of the German Building is more 
than matched by the bell-shaped wooden dome of the 
Swedish Building, near by. This is a sort of glorifica- 
tion of that compromise between spire and dome so 
characteristic of the wooden architecture of Northeastern 
Europe, and may lead us naturally, if not gracefully, to 
the consideration of the many specimens of purely 
Eastern architecture on the grounds ; though, as they are 
ali of small size, the dome does not appear as a promi- 
nent feature in any of them. The East Indian pavilion 
is chiefly remarkable for the rich arabesque sculptures 
of its great arched entrance; and intricate and in-many 
cases beautiful carvings on pilasters, string beams, door 
and window frames, much knocked about and broken, 
are the most notable features of the Ceylon Building 
and that of the French East India Colonies. Fresh and 
well-preserved carvings of the same style, more natural- 
istic than Moorish work, less so than Persian, may be 
studied in the very pretty Ceylon pavilion in the Liberal 
Arts Building. A visit to the Old Cairo Street in the 
Midway Plaisance may furnish useful hints ; for its archi- 
tecture, though picturesque, is sober and refined, agree- 
ing in its general features of large wall spaces, small 
openings, bold projections, and a sparing and irregular 
use of color with the Spanish-American way of building, 
which, we hope, the Fair will bring into fashion. The 
unpainted open wood-work of the “ meshrabeyahs,” most 
of it weathered toa pleasant gray, but with here and there 
a new panel shining, by contrast, like dull gold, offers an 
excellent suggestion to those who love discreet and 
harmonious color effects. Occasionally, a shutter or a 
door is painted green or Indian red, and in the general 
prevalence of gray and brown gives just that sort of 
accent that is necessary to avoid monotony. Again, the 
slightly chamfered or moulded edge of the plastering 
about the doors and windows may be studied with ad- 
vantage, for such treatment costs little, and gives a de- 


sirable air of artistic finish to what may be otherwise a . 


very plain structure. Very similar details are common, 
in stone and wood, in good domestic Gothic. 

In the Turkish Pavilion, near the North Pond, a 
striking use has been made of the open spindle work 
that forms the panels of the moucharabias, or projecting 
caseinents, of the old Cairo Street. The entire outer 
walls are divided into’ square panels by beams carved 
with sentences from the Koran, and these panels are set 
with spindle work stained yellow and reddish brown, so 
as to bring out the pattern. The frames also are red- 
dish brown, and in the corners of each have been inlaid 
fan-shaped pieces of mother-of-pearl. The great corner 
posts of the building—which is all of wood—and the 
door-jambs have been painted Turkey red. The whole 
effect is of a dark, warm, richly patterned surface, relieved 
by the glittering touches of nacre. 

All of these Eastern styles, belonging to countries 
which are now Mohammedan, through Byzantine archi- 
tecture, are strictly connected with that of Western Eu- 
rope. But in the various Japanese and Chinese struc- 
tures we come upon a style which is very little related 
to our own. In our building the walls are almost as 
important as the roof; but in that of the extreme Orient 
walls can hardly be said to exist, They are replaced by 
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paper, and the. very heavy and elaborate roof is borne — 


upon a system of brackets resting-"pon the corner posts. 
Because the ridge-pole and the eaves of the roof are tilted 
up at the ends, it has been assumed that this style of 
building has been derived from the Tartar tent ; but this 
is wholly fanciful. The real origin of the far Eastern 
style of building may be seen in the Japanese village in 
the Plaisance. The heavy wooden roof is the outcome 





THE ZODIAC. 





SIGN OF 
(MODELLED BY PHILIE MARTINY FOR THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING.) 


of an equally heavy roof of thatch, impervious to the 
heat of the sun; the sagging of the ridge-pole under its 
weight has suggested the graceful curves of the Japan- 
ese roof, and the wall screens simply replace the abo- 
riginal mats. Habitations of this sort, extremely well 
adapted to the needs of a people still in many ways 
primitive, especially in their indifference to privacy, offer 
little in their constructive features that is of use to an 
American; but he may well take a lesson from their 
neat workmanship and exquisite ornamentation. 

With this summary sketch, which has led us from the 
extreme West to the extreme East, and from prehis- 
toric times to the present moment, we close our review 
of the architecture of the Fair. 





WE should add to what we have already said concern- 
ing the California Room, which opens out of the Cincin- 
nati Room at the end opposite the Kentucky Room, 
in the Woman’s Building, that it contains an excellent 
poker-work frieze and a very handsome screen em- 
broidered with cactus in flower, The State Commis- 
sioner’s Room contains a notable collection of modern 
Japanese work by women. 


‘stanchions. 


FINAL NOTES ABOUT COLOR, ETC. 


In the buildings and pavilions of foreign governments 
the only color decorations worthy of separate notice are 
the friezes of the French Government Building and the 
French section in the Liberal Arts Building. The first 
is a good example of rich and effective color treatment 
applied to the exterior of a building. The motive is a 
trades’ procession. 'Workmen of yarious sorts, with 
their tools and products, follow one another on the gold 
ground of the frieze, The drawing of the figures is 
simplified after French academic formulas, with the 
desired result of bringing modern costumes and types 
into harmony with classical architectual forms. The in- 
terior frieze, or rather cresting of the pavilion in the 
Liberal Arts Building, is more ambitious, but we can- 
not say that it is quite as successful. It rises in long 
curves from the corners to the centre of each wall, and 
in these centres are painted four typical landscapes of 
the north, south, east and west of France. Each is 
supported by. life-size figures in provincial costume, 
spinning, engaged in the work of the vintage or in other 
distinctive industries. The rest of the frieze is filled 
with shields bearing the arms of the departments and 
of their chief towns, interspersed with festoons in yellow 
on a ground of dull gray. The workmanship is every- 
where up to a high standard, and the difficulty of com- 
bining landscapes, life-size and naturalistic figures and 
the conventional decoration in the one composition has 
been fairly met. One cannot but feel, however, that 
while the design would be an appropriate one for tap- 
estry, it trenches too much upon the Baroque to be quite 
pleasing as a painted decoration. 


*,* 


THE English Government Building is simply a pretty 
and private-looking Tudoresque cottage, which depre- 
cates rather than invites inspection and criticism. And 
although a good many of the English exhibits are 
grouped together in one of the galleries of the Liberal 


‘Arts Building, the only official attempt made at dec- 


oration is the placing of painted coats-of-arms of a 
number of English cities here and there on pillars and 
It is much to be regretted that some large 
decorative work was not undertaken which should show 


‘us how men like Walter Crane, William Morris, Lewis F. 


Day and other well-known English designers would 
meet problems like those attacked by the French. 


* * 
* 


THE American publishers’ exhibits, in the gallery of 
the Liberal Arts Building, will enable a visitor in half a 
day to pick up much valuable information about the 
books which he ought to have, and should save him 
many dollars and much vexation in buying the wrong 
books, or the right books in the wrong editions. The 
British have no comprehensive display of books. The 
French publications are immediately over part of their 
main exhibit in the Liberal Arts Building. The German 
books almost fill their large Government Building on the 
Lake Front. 

* BS * 

THE Art Building presents on the shore of the North 
Pond a handsome classic fagade, above the central 
pediment of which rises the dome of its rotunda. At 
the rear, where it faces the principal State buildings, it 
is extended by two pavilions or “annexes,” connected 
with the main building by covered and walled corridors. 
Four great halls run through the main building, forming 
a cross ;.and all of the space between the arms in the 
corridors and annexes is devoted to paintings, which 
overflow into the galleries surrounding the great halls, 
or “courts.”. The ground floor of these “ courts” is de- 
voted to sculpture and to architectural casts. The di- 
vision of space between the several nations that have 
sent exhibits to the Fair is necessarily so irregular that 
the visitor is likely to experience some difficulty at first 
in finding his way about. The visitor can be sure of his 
bearings if he will remember that the courts containing 
the sculpture run north and south ; those containing ar- 
chitectural casts from the Trocadero Museum, east and 
west. In the southeast angle will be found the Ameri- 
can paintings; the southeast annex holds the French 
paintings ; the northeast angle of the main building is 
occupied by Great Britain and Canada ; the northwest, 
by Russia, Holland, Spain and Japan; the southwest, 
by Germany and Austria; the southwest annex, by 
Italy, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Belgium ; and a 
society of Polish artists has a room to itself in the 
southwest corridor. 
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AMERICAN. SCULPTURE. 


Frrst NOTICE, 


THERE are not many works among the American 
sculpture that it would be fair to put in comparison with 


the average of the French sculpture or the best of that ~~ 
of England, Germany and a few other European coun- 


tries. Some of our best sculptors, such as Ward and 
St. Gaudens, are not represented in the Fine Arts 
Building. When we mention’Messrs. French, Donoghue, 


Adams and Warner, we mention all whose exhibited ~~ © 
works are up to European standards. Yet the display —— 
is one to excite hope, if it is not one to give present 


satisfaction. There are many works which show ambi-~ — 


tion, industry, intelligence ; there is apparently more in- 
dependence in choice of subject and in manner of 


treatment than elsewhere; and it must be remembered i ; 
that some of the exhibitors are really out of the race, _ 


and that others have only just entered. - 

In sculpture, still more than in painting, the nude 
offers the best test of ability. There are few of our 
younger men that have not confronted: it, and come: off 
fairly successful. Of all of these, Mr. John Donoghue 
with his “ Kypris” is easily first. It is a creation that 
reminds us more of the impersonal, eclectic French 
work of the seventeenth century than of anything that 
went before or has come after. The artist has had 
nothing to express, neither thought nor feeling, but sim- 
ply his appreciation of the beauty of a pose and the pos- 
sibility of heightening it through a careful and “re- 
cherché” style. The goddess is nude but for her curi- 
ously and richly decorated zone; she is halétecumbent 
in a strained yet graceful attitude ; her right hand holds 
up a mirror. It is the apathetic goddess of Greek fable 
rather than the womanly goddess of Greek art. Her 
beauty is wholly physical; and those who Cannot care 
for mere form, apart from expression, will fmd nothing 
to admire in her, and will, perhaps, diglj her. Mr, 
Donoghue is more pagan than the pagans ¢hemiselves. 
When he tries to be anything else he fails. His “ Sopho- 
cles” leading the chorus after the battle of Salamis is 
fine, but in the»same way as the “‘Kypris” is; the at- 
tempt at expressive action is far from successful. The 
“Young Sophocles” is open-mouthed, but is not shout- 
ing, he puts his foot forward, but does not march; and 
the features are those of a variety actor essaying tragedy. 
But to have wrought the ‘‘ Kypris” is no small triumph ; 
if Mr. Donoghue never does anything better, he will 
still be a sculptor of note. 


Mr. R. P. Bringhurst, of St. Louis, puts that personal | 


quality into his work that is lacking in Mr. Donoghue’s. 
As a consequence, his stooping “ Faun,” scraping up 
mud from a river-bank, is moré human-like and more 
interesting than Mr. Donoghue’s dainty but passionless 
Venus. The pose is an excellent one, not very original, 
but well understood. The. sculptor’s “ Awakening of 
Spring” is again remarkable for the happy choice of atti- 
tude and for the personal life that he has put into the 
figure of the young girl. Three or four young sculptors 
show well-executed variants of that well-known motive, 
jhe boy or girl with the shell, Mr, F. E, Triebel’s ‘“ Mys- 
terious Music” and Mr. C. Grafly’s “Bad Omens” are, per- 


haps, the best. T. A. Ruggles’s “ Young Orpheus’ Play- 
ing toa Rabbit ” is better in conception than in execution 
A number of young men have, with praiseworthy am- 





“ ABUNDANCE.” BY PHILIP MARTINY, 


bition to do something absolutely new, turned from the 
classical nude to the wild Indian. This course is not 
without its artistic advantages. One cannot catch a 


PEDIMENT ON THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, BY PHILIP MARTINY. 


art it is nowhere. 


faun to study him, and a young man who attempts such 
a subject can hardly escape being influenced in various 
and contrary directions by the many different renderings 
that the motive has received in classic, renaissance and 
modern times. Even success can hardly be looked upon 
as more than a proof of skill and knowledge, not of in- 
spiration.. But the Indian may be studied in Buffalo 
Bill’s show, if'no longeron the plains. He has, taken at 
his-best, a-distinct character of bodily beauty, eminent- 
ly adapted for treatment in bronze. There is hardly a 
writer who has had anything to say about him who has 
not remarked his “statuesque poses.” It would show 


"a very strange lack of enterprise, therefore, if our sculp- 


tors had failed to take advantage of such splendid op- 
portunities as Indian life still offers of treating the nude, 
unhampered by conventions and free to create their 
own style. _ Several have done exceedingly well, though, 
as to style, that is as yet in the future. Mr. P. W. 
Bartlett, indeed, seems to think that we are better off 
without it. His “ Ghost Dance” is realistic in the sense 
in which that much-abused word is commonly taken 
by Outsiders. It is sheer copying of nature, and of a 
peculiarly ugly and disgusting natural man. A slight 
acquaintance with Indians leads us to believe that Mr. 
Bartlett must have had. a particularly stupid Indian for 
amodel. But admitting that the average Indian does, 
at times, take to jumping aimlessly about, we do not 
see that an exact reproduction of his senseless antics is 
any more art than these movements themselves are 
dancing. It is possible that ethnologists may be able 
to point to Mr. Bartlett’s statue as a correct represen- 
tation of the average ‘‘ ghost-dancer,” but as a work of 
Mr. Bartlett's “Bohemian” teaching 
a bear cub-to dance is a trifle better in that both the 
bear and hi teacher seem less like mechanical jumping- 
jacks than the Indian. 

Curiously enough, in Mrs. Tilden’s “Indian Bear 
Hunt” the bear is again much better conceived than its 
human’ nists. The man is writhing in a Laocoon- 
like agony, and fails from a lack of that realism on 
which Mr. Bartlett has put his whole reliance; but the 
old bear and the cubs bound with thongs are very well 
modelled. The best of all these Indian subjects is Mr. 


J. G. Borghum’s “‘ Indian Scouts,” on the lookout from 


the flat top of a cliff on which one has thrown himself 
prostrate while the other stealthily raises his head and 
shoulders the better to see what lies below. The big- 
gest is Mr. H. K. Bush Brown’s “ Buffalo Hunt,” with 
life-size buffalo, horse and man. The most artistic are 
Mr. Olin L. Warner’s medallions of ‘“‘Columbia River 
Indians,” and “ Joseph, Chief of the Nez Percé Indians.” 
But Mr. Warner’s style has been imposed on his sub- 
jects, has not grown out of them. 

The only large work that would not look out of place 
but would attract attention if shown among the modern 
French sculptures is Mr. Daniel C. French's “ Death 
and the Sculptor.” We have described it already on 
the occasion of the late exhibition of the Agricultural 
League of New York, when it was publicly shown for 
the first time. The angel of death who comes to stay 
the hand of the: young sculptor, who is appropriately 
engaged in carving a sphinx, is finely conceived in 
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a decorative way. Her mazitle, blown out with the Gilbert as Sir Peter Teazle,” Mr. Warner’s well-known 





wind of her coming, affords impressive’ masses of jight bust of Mr. J. Alden Weir, Miss Luella Vaney’s of 


and depths of shadow. The sculptor has used none Mark Twain, Mr. S. Murray's of Walt Whitman, are 
of the ordinary tricks of concealing th: face or as interesting because of their art as of their subjects; 


the figure of his image of Death. 
’ Both are noble, and so far ade- 
quate, though the body is too 
portly and the features have no par- 
ticular meaning. But the figure of 
the sculptor makes up in expressive- 
ness what the other lacks. Sar- 
prise and a little fear and reluc- 
tance to abandon his unfinished task 
are plainly written on it. The hand 
still holds the chisel to the stone; 
but he has partly turned about, 
startled, and gazes, still without-full 
comprehension, into the hooded face 
of the angel. The modelling is of 
great excellence, as it had to be, oth- 
erwise the idea could not possibly be 
conveyed. Mr. J. J. Boyle’s “ Tired 
Out,” a woman seated, with two 
nude infants asleep, is a much bet- 
ter example of his skill than his 
work upon the front of the Trans- 
portation Building. Mr. J. Gelert’s 
“Struggle for Work” is an over- 
ambitious group in which an old 
man, a middle-aged man and a boy 
fight over a prostrate woman with 
a baby in her arms. As an image 
of the results of excessive competi- 
tion it is well imagined ; but it does 
not compose well in the round, nor 
is the sculptor sufficiently master of 
the figure to attempt such a group 
of the size of life. Mr. Thomas 
Shields Clarke, who makes his mark 
as a painter in the galleries devoted 
to American pictures, has a very in- 
genious and well-composed project 
for a fountain, “ The Cider Press, 
a half nude man pulling with-all his 
strength on the wooden lever, while 
a boy crouched at his feet sucks the 
escaping juice through a straw. It 
would, however, be rather inappro- 
priate to send a stream of water 
through the orifice of the press, but 
if erected in a cider country, candi- 
dates for political honors might be 
induced to supply the proper liquid. 
Miss Anna Whitney's “ Roma,” as 
a decrepit old woman in a long veil 


and a robe embroidered at the hem with designs of and Mr. Martiny and Mr. Hyatt, who show delightful por- dark, the “nuance” 


statuary and buildings, is the best large piece of work traits of children, will be content with the same praise. dark (“ton foncé”); if very pale it is low, weak or light 


shown by a woman. 
Of a_ considerable 
number of portrait 
busts, almost all are 
good. We suppose it 
is fair to class Mr. Her- 
bert Adams's “St. 
Agnes’ Eve” among 
them, though readers 
of Keats should be 
willing to accept the 
head as that of the 
heroine of the poem, 
It is certainly beauti- 
ful enough; and the 
coloring of the plaster, 
the auburn hair and 
greenish dress should 
make’ the choice of 
title seem the more ap- 
propriate to whoever 
will remember the most 
celebrated passage. 
Mr. A. R. White's 
“ Portrait Bust of Mon- 
sieur M.”—a_ painter, 
as we are given to un- 
derstand by the pal- 
étte; Mr. French’s 
“ Bronson Alcott,” Mr. 
J. S. Hartley's excel- 
Tent bust of “John 








THE HERALD, ONE OF THE FIGURES FOR THE QUADRIGA. 





THE COLUMBUS QUADRIGA, UPON THE PERISTYLE. BY D. C. FRENCH AND E. C. POTTER. 


SOME TERMS OF ART* 





1l.—TONE (CONTINUED). 
So far we have been speaking of tone of color, which, 


according to Professor Van Dyke, is 
what most American artists and 
writers mean when they speak of 
tone. But there is no reason, except 
the resulting confusion, why its 
meaning should not be extended to 
include any harmony amounting to 
unity, any unity harmoniously va- 
tied. The English usage, therefore, 
which regards “tone” as equivalent 
to harmonious distribution of light 
cannot be objected to on general 
principles. An English writer would 
say, for instance, that a picture has 
tone if the darks and lights in it 
are harmoniously distributed, if 
there are no sudden and unaccount- 
able lights opposed to equally un- 
natural blacks. French sketching 
and painting for effect is usually 
spoken of by them as lacking in tone, 
as, indeed, it usually is in the 
American sense as well. We may 
add that the American usage coin- 
cides with the English as regards 
works in black and white, such as 
etchings and charcoal drawings. 
The difference may best be ex- 
plained by saying that in the Amer- 
ican sense a picture would lose tone 
if a discordant color were intro- 
duced in any noticeable quality, 
though it might be perfectly true to 
nature. In the English sense the 
picture would still have tone if all 
parts of it were lit in due propor- 
tion, and no color was too dark or 
too light for the rest. If a strict 
reference be made to nature, this 
English view of tone is almost 
equivalent to what the French mean 
by “correct values.” Hence the 
English phrase, which we find whol. 
ly unnecessary, of “tonic values.” 
It means nothing more than “ val- 
ues” alone. 

In French usage what Americans 
usually call a tone—that is, a blend- 
ing of colors—is a “nuance,” and 
the tone (“ ton’’) refers to the degree 
of darkness of the “nuance.” If very 
is a high tone, or intense, or simply 


(“ton clair”)—it is, in 
short, what some 
Americans improperly 
call “a value.” The 
difference is that torres 
are positive; values, 
relative. Forthe tones 
of nature the artist is 
constantly obliged to 
substitute other tones, 
but he must preserve 
the values—that is, the 
relations—of the tones 
to oneanother. What 


we call “shades” are 
dark or intense tones; 
what we call “tints” 


are light or weak tones. 
The French sometimes 
use the word as mean- 
ing the same as atmos- 
phere. If objects keep 
their places in the pic- 
ture, which will be the 
case if the tones pre- 
serve their values, the 
picture as a whole has 
tone or is in tone. 


Art ror Art's Saxe. By 
Professor John C. Van Dyke, 
New York: Charles Scrib 


ner’s Sons,* 































































































more so in the French Section than anyw else. 
There almost every painter of note has a different man- 
ner, not always personal, more often adopted from-some 
antiquated or outlandish school. There could be no 
stronger sign of the prevailing unrest, the want of agree- 
ment on first principles, which is more or less evident in 
all parts of the Fine Arts Building, but principally in 
the sections above enumerated. We do nét say that 
this want of agreement is a bad thing, On-the contrary, 
it is evidence of a vital condition of art in these countries, 
When one compares Mr. Bonnat’s portraits with 
those by Mr. Carolus-Duran, and these, again, with 
Henner’s head of his brother, one sees that 
the differences between them are mainly dif- 
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the Swedish painter, has | 
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ped ne reg ty of his last days, than in 
see is a sleepy old 
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in great part to their originals, but also to that refined 


and simplified drawing of which we have spoken, and 
which is still characteristic of French art when taken 


Mr. Doucet’s portrait he has had to con- 
i itoarc ed ont bac porrern of the dress 





‘poli ogre ye <a but he has come forth victorious 


Of Mr. Bonnat’s other portr ecessary 
speak; nearly the same remarks would apply to them. 
Let us pass to. the Se een 














are equal to-his “ ae Mme. 
Modjeska” inthe Laan Caen, Still his “ Portrait 
of Mme. J. H.” has some of the good qualities of 


both. If the dress is not such a miracle of. elaboration 
pive dated. wyige s because such elaborate 
treatment was not called for. It is studied with equal 


refinement. The brush work has riot the. dash, the 


r from the struggle. Mr. Rosset-Granger’s “Girl and 


Butterfly” is over-ingenious in the pose, and the ar- 
rangement of colors which he has attempted in his 
elaborate background is not quite satisfactory. The in- 
laid tiles, the green net and the flowers do not harmonize 
as they should. 

A number of talented men have apparently tried to 
break altogether with the traditions of the school, per- 
haps in the hope that they might gain in individuality. 
Nothing ean be more French than Mr. Agache’s “ Van- 
ity,” but his “ Witch,” a head of an old woman, is early 
Italian, and reminds us curiously of some of Mr. Elihu 
Vedder's attempts in the same direction. Mr. Jean 
Gigoux’s pictures produce the effect of a “ skinned” -old 

‘master. The drawing of his little portrait 
of Mr. A. Caubert is refined and angular, 





ferences of temperament and style, The ae & 
same causes account for the striking differ- 
ence of the impression which Mr. Th. 
Chatran has formed of his Holiness Pope 
Leo XIII. from that of Professor Lembach 
in the German Section. These two portraits 
of the same individual in almost the same 
light and the same pose are so unlike that 
one is forced to the conclusion that each of 
the artists must have put more of himself 
into his picture than of his sitter. Mr, 
Chatran’s Pope Leo is a fresh-complexioned, 
plump and amiable presence; Professor 
Lembach’s is wrinkled, yellow, sour and 
crafty. Yet it is probable that the one did 
not intend to flatter nor the other to satir- 
ize, Allowance must be made for the effects 
of the Bavarian professor’s bituminous pal- 
ette; and one may say that the difference is _ 
mainly one of style. Mr. Chatran, like all 
his compatriots, simplifies the forms that he — 
draws for the sake of pictorial unity and 
beauty; with the Germans the tendency is in 
the opposite direction, 

But, apart from this general tendency to 
simplification of the forms and to the use 
of fresh, slightly broken tones in the flesh 
tints, the French portraits are extremely 
varied in manner. Mr. Bonnat is even out 
of accord with the majority in the matter of 
his flesh tones, which are dull and muddy. 
He seems to observe his sitter as he would 
a piece of still-life, only with less interest. 
The fine engraving from his “ Portrait of 
Cardinal Lavigerie,” which we illustrated 
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in the August issue, is much more life- 
like than the painting itself. In the latter the 
red robe, it is true, is given with great 
science and command of the brush; but 
one feels that Mr. Bonnat must have painted 
a great many such pieces of drapery in 
his time, and that he saw nothing that particularly 
pleased him in this. There are the beginnings of 
a mannerism in those calm, methodical brush strokes, 
those broad folds that suggest the lay figure, those 
luminous shadows which are all calculated and do 
not hold a single accidental reflection. Except that 
there is no grandeur about it, this is the “ grand 
style” of the beginning of the century over again. But 
it is when we look at the hands and features that we 
fully perceive how mannered Mr. Bonnat has become. 
A first-rate mechanic, he has painted a mask which no 
doubt corresponds with his model in everything that can 
be determined by measurement. But it is a mask, not 
a face. The texture is of leather; the color is dull and 
uniform; the skadows (and this shows that he actually 
cared less for the face than for the dress) are opaque... 
and cutting. On the whole, we should say that the” 
noble-featured cardinal, if he has any knowledge of art, 
should prefer to be caricatured by Mr. Vibert to be ig- 
nored, in his own portrait, by Mr. Bonnat. 

In his portrait of the late Ernest Renan, of which r 
shall give an illustration, Mr. Bonnat has observet 
the model more closely; but his observation has not 
gone beneath the surface, In the few lines that Mr, 





“IN FULL FLIGHT.” 


y ‘would look like that!” 


like a Holbein. As for painting, there is 
almost none. A few scumbled tints give 
about as much of color and relief as we 
might have in a rubbed chalk drawing, The 
background is affectedly archaic. We may 
imagine Mr. Caubert, who may be a collect- 
or, asking, “ How would I look if I were 
transported to the Land of Old Flemish Tap- 
estry?” and Mr, Gigoux answering, “ You 
But though we may 
doubt the wisdom of Mr. Gigoux’s aim, we 
cannot refuse to say that some of the pecu- 
liar beauty of the early Renaissance is re- 
flected in his canvases. In that sense he is 
more pre-Raphaelite than any of the English 
painters who have been known by that term. 
His reaper resting on her sheaf in a romantic 
wooded and rocky landscape is, at least, a 
beautiful assemblage of lines, and the tones 
of silvery gray and mild yellow and bluish 
green make a harmony that grows on one. 
But all extremes meet in this collection. If 
Mr. Gigoux may be spoken of complimen- 
tarily as a modern old master, here is Mr. 
Dachet with his “ Portrait of Mlle, X-——,” 
which is a Whistlerian “arrangement” in 
lemon-yellow dress and orange piano; and 
Mr. Eugene Clary’s * The Reader,” a small 
but pretty girl with a book, on a blue bench 
in a meadow, with a wooded and misty dis- 
tance, almost like what our own Mr. Dewing 
might do. These belong clearly to “the 
new painting,” as do in a more pronounced 
way several good pictures of small incidents 
of modern life, which we will describe under 











(IN THE FRENCH SECTION OF THE PALACE OF FINE ARTS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.) 


boldness of the “‘ Odalisque,” but it suits the subject all 
the better. It is far enough from being so tame and in- 
expressive as Bonnat’s. And the face is, as it should be, 
more interesting than the costume, and the costume 
than the background. We have not mentioned, by the 
way, the change that has come upon Mr. Bonnat’s 


backgrounds. They are now coyered with large and gra 


coarse hatchings, as though he had been trying to learn 
oe ras They are not luminous, how- 
ever, and but for the vigor of his modelling they would 

“come forward” disastrously. 

Henner’s three heads might all besconsidered as por- 
traits ; but that of his brother, in blue blouse and work- 
man’s cap, is alone intended for one.. It is, however, 
more of a picture than “ Lola” or “ Slumber,” which, we 
suppose, are more or less idealized. The type is that of 

eastern France, where Gaul and German have mingled 
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‘DRAWN FROM THE PAINTING BY ALFRED PARIS, 


-bits of animal painting in the exhibition. 


the head of “genre,” although they might 
almost as well be treated as “ family groups.” 

There are many portraits of celebrated 
people which are good, but not particularly 
interesting apart from their subjects. Among 
them are the full-length portrait of Presi- 
dent Carnot, by Yvon; G, Ferrier’s half-length of Jules 
Claretie writing at his table; Paul Albert Bandoume’s 
“Portrait of Elisée Reclus ;” Emile Friant’s “ Portrait 
of Antonin Proust;” J. F. Layraud’s “ Portrait of Abbé 
Liszt ;” and Henri Rondel’s “ Portrait of James Gordon 
Bennett,” seated, in a- asad fitting gray suit, against a 


gray background. | 


in the Swedish Speliie of the Fine Arts, Miss Ida 
von: Schulzenheim’s “Greyhounds” is one of the best 
It is in the 
gallery. One dog is diligently and tenderly manipu- 
lating a bone; another, interested in his proceedings, 
walks gravely toward him; the third, who has had his 
dinner, lies down in sweet contentment. Here is struck 
the dominant note of Scandinavian painting, realism 
of a particularly wide-awake and sensitive sort, worth 
good deal more to art than. some people's dreams. 





* 


Mr. ALMA TADEMA has four works in the Fine Arts 
rustic Building: “A Reading from Homer,” in the Loan Col- 
lection, which we have illustrated; in the Sculpture 
Gau- Gallery,“ An Audience at Agrippa’s,” and “ A Dedication 
to Bacchus” in the British galleries, The last is the 
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thing of its sort in the entire exhibition, not so 
much for its archeology, which may be open to ques- 
tion, but as an expression of the antique love of beauty 
for its own sake. The two dancing figures in the centre 


as farmers char the ends of their fence-posts that they 
sink in the ground. On these blackened timbers, a 
touch of the plane or chisel brings out spots of white ; 
and though the work has not been very well done at 
Chicago, it is easy to imagine how it might be made an 
effective element of decoration. Another lesson may be 
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“ON THE STRIKE.” BY G. LA TOUCHE, 


(DRAWN BY THE ARTIST AFTER HIS PAINTING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
THE LOWER ILLUSTRATION IS ONE OF HIS STUDIES FOR THE PICTURE.) 


Orchardson’s delightful portrait group, “Mother and 
Child,” is also one of the gems of the British galleries. 
* & 
* 

AMONG the peculiarities of Japanese art as shown at 
the World’s Fair, there are some to which we might do 
well to conform. One is the grading together of all 
sorts of work of a certain degree of excellence. Weare 
too much disposed to rank as “ fine art” only paintings 
in water-colors or oils, and sculptures in marble or in 
bronze. But already there are signs that we may soon 
be disposed to admit works in stained glassand embroi- 
deries ; and indeed it should be obvious that the material 
has nothing to do with the fineness or nobility of a piece 
of work. Another is the determined idealism of even 
what we have ventured to call impressionistic Japanese 
painting: No Japanese artist would subscribe to the 
doctrine of .some of our Impressionists—that nothing 
should’ be shown but what the eye can take in between 
two winks. Certain of them are extremely chary of 
detail except in the parts of their subject on which the 
eye is meant to rest, but even these appear to rely as 
much on reasoned knowledge as on quick observation. 
The same may be said of such painters as Whistler and 
Besnard ; and it is with the works of such as these that it 
is most profitable to compare those of the modern school 


in Japan. 
*,? 

THE TEA-HOUSE, on the shore of the Lagoon, is the 
Japanese equivalent of our country inn. It consists of what 
would seem to us a small dwelling-house with a large de- 
tached shed, looking on the lake, in which refreshments are 
served, and a few other outhouses, all of which, together 
with a miniature landscape garden, are enclosed by a 
tall bamboo fence. The principal things to be noticed 
here are the neatness of the carpentry (which equals in 
finish our cabinet work, and offers a strong contrast 
with the hurried and slovenly work of American build- 
ers) and the use of natural materials for decoration. 
So much use is made of bamboos, thai if advantage were 
not taken of the different colors of the young shoots, 
which are pale green, the old antl seasoned poles, which 
are yellow, and of others which are stained or colored 
brown’ by fire, the whole effect would be rather mo- 
‘notonous. But the variety thus obtained is aided by the 
occasional t of panels of fine-grained woods, 
and by the use of planks and posts of -commoner 
timber, but purposély charred to blacken them and 
bring out the grain—probably also to preserve the wood, 
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ures modelled by students; and paintings of the figure, 
still-life and landscape, in -oils and water-colors; pen- 
and-ink sketches, and attempts at composition (rough 
sketches in color). The lay visitor will probably learn 
more about the importance of technique from an hour 
spent among these studies than from many hours spent 
in the art galleries proper. They are all 
conveniently grouped together with many 
other interesting school exhibits in the galler- 
ies of the Liberal Arts Building. 


* * 
* 


AMONG the French sculptures, in addition 
to the works already mentioned, the follow- 
ing works should be sought out, and should 
be looked at again and again, for one can- 
not expect to appreciate a fine piece of clas- 
sical or academical sculpture as one may an 
impressionist picture at sight. The four 
figures by Dubois from the tomb of General 
de Lamoriciére, Charity, Military Courage, 
Meditation and Faith, are in the rotunda of 
the Eastern Pavilion of the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Fremiet’s “Stone Age” is in the East- 
ern Court; Géréme’s tinted group of “ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea” is in the small rotunda 
of the passage leading out of the French sec- 
tion; and Meissonier’s spirited group of 
bronzes is in the centre of the main French 
gallery of paintings. 

* @« 
* 

In the French retrospective exhibit of 
casts, the Gothic sculpture of the doorways 
of Amiens Cathedral, Nétre Dame of Paris, 
and the Cathedral of Rheims are particularly 
worthy of note. Of sixteenth century work, 








learned from this tea-house in the clever way in which 
the eaves of the house have been carried around a tree 
which was growing on the site, to avoid cutting it down, 
as an American contractor would have dorie. German 
mechanics working for themselves will occasionally do 

the like, but in a comparatively clumsy fashion. 

* * 

~ 

THE exhibits of the art schools of the Art Students’ 
League, of New York, the Chicago Art Institute, the 
St. Louis School of Art, the Boston Museum School of 
Fine Art, and the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 
are very well worth seeing, not only by teachers and 
students, but by everybody interested in art. The next 
best thing to studying drawing and painting one’s self 
isto see the work of earnest and talented beginners, 
and there is much work of this sort, and little of any 
other sort, in the exhibits we have named. They include 


‘drawings from cast and from the life; photographs of 


modelled work and one or two plaster casts from fig- 
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the pilasters from the choir screen of the Cathedral of 
Chartres; the tomb of Francis II., from the Cathedral of 
Nantes; the sculpture from the Cathedral of Mans, at- 
tributed to Jean Cousin ; Jean Goujon’s “ Diana” and 
ornamental work, and Germain Pilon’s “ Three Graces,” 
at least should be seen; and of later works, Houdon’s 
“Voltaire,” Rude’s “ Neapolitan Fisherman” and 
Barye’s “ Jaguar” and “ Lion Strangling a Boa.” The 
visitor can hardly avoid noticing how decidedly inferior 
most of the seventeenth and eighteenth century work is 
to that of the early Renaissance, when Gothic influence 
was still active, and to the modern work, which has in 


great part thrown off the incubus of Italian tradition. 


> * 
+ 


THE French sculpture, generally, is much better than 
the paintings. The visitor should not miss seeing St. 
Marceaux’s “ Spirit Guarding the Secret of the Tomb;” 
Rodin’s “ Bourgeois ;” Mercié’s “Quand Méme;” and 
the animal sculptures of Barye and Cain, 
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a framework upon which to build up our color study; and 
just here a word of warning may not come amiss to 
these ambitious young students who are disposed to 
regard all this preliminary work as unnecessary and 
tedious, preferring to dash boldly into the main color . 
effect of a sketch, dispensing with careful drawing of 
shadow forms and serious study of values. It is true 
that a clever student may perhaps produce in this way 
a brilliant and showy result, effective to the untrained 
eye; but the picture can have no real merit, for it lacks 
that serious foundation which is indispensable to good 
painting. More than this, the artist will be led into 
careless methods which cannot fail to weaken him in 
time; for it is surely true of art, as of any other brain 
work, “There is no 
standing still; he who 
is not going forward 


= vnunet effect of brillianey is pre- 
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nt to be studied is the most distant plane 
Se Snes anes ts euenendas uarame pian 
we are considering, the soft green and purple grays 
meet the sky. “Eile formas'what fo generally hnown as 
the horizon line, which controls the | of the 
whole For the benefit of those students 
who have not had much experience in practical perspec- 
tive, the SBipwing ete ale definitions are given : 


to be exactly opposite the eye of the artist as he sketches 
his subject. This point is technically known as the 
“ point of sight,” and is a most important feature in the 
drawing of a landscape, as it forms the centre from 
which all lines of the perpendicular perspective converge, 





with every step is fall- 
ing behind.” 

In beginning the first 
painting, it is a good 
plan to begin with the 
upper part of the can- 
vas, moving the brush 
from left to right. Of 
course there is ne arbi- 
trary rule about this, but 
a few such methodical 
habits formed in the 
early days of one’s ap- 
prenticeship will be 
found most valuable la- 
ter, 

The sky, presumably 
being the lightest note 
of color in the picture, 
may be laid in first. 
Even if this should 
chance not to be so, and 
the clear blue is ob- 
scured by dark, stormy 
clouds, the same rule. 
may be observed; forin 
any case, be the effect 
cloudy or clear, of sum- = - 
shine or of storm, the 


sky will naturally give 
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: seme that: no matter how brilliant the actual coloring of 
how dull and dark the foreground tones may chance 
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spective may be preserved. — 
The middle distance may be defined as that part of 
the is situated between the background 


and the foreground. This should be carefully studied 
in its relations to both the adjacent planes, as, owing to 
its central position, it serves as a balance between these 
extremes, Objects seen in the middle distance will 
appear smaller in size and less brilliant in coloring than 
those of the foreground, while at the same time they 
will seem by comparison to be more clearly defined and 
less indistinct in color than those in the background, or — 
extreme distance. 7 
The“ foreground,” technically speaking, is represented 
by the space directly in front and at the lower part of 
the canvas, extending to its extreme edge. Everything 
seen in this plane appears larger in size, more distinct in 
form, and more pro- 
nounced in color than 
will be observed in the 
other parts. Here de- 
tails of foliage may be 
carefully drawn ; knotty 
ranches, roughnesses 
of tree trunks or the re- 
verse observed ; the pet- 
als of flowers, the differ- 
ent varieties of weeds, 
even the blades of grass, . 
indicated, while the very 
pebbles in the road take 
form and shape, thus 
giving strength and in- 
dividuality to the whole 
composition. 
M. B, O. FOWLER. 
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THE Wistaria looks 
appalling to the begin- 
ner in flower painting; 
but if you can get a good 
copy, begin with one 
little bud, then a flower, 
and before you know it 
you will have a cluster. 
Try to remember you 
must paint only one 
flower at a time ; pay no 
attention to the rest of 








the key-note to the 
whole color scheme of 
the landscape, 

An excellent practice 
is to make some studies at first with only the sim- 
ple blue sky tone, selecting for the purpose a day when 
there are no clouds and the sun shines brightly. It is 
of great importance in the first painting that one 
should obtain a pure transparent blue, which, while 
light and clear, shall yet not be crude; and this is 
something extremely difficult toachieve. In the current 
exhibitions, landscapes are often seen which are well 
painted and in many respects technically excellent, and 
yet are practically spoiled by a cold, leaden-blue sky ; 
while, on the other hand, a clear, beautiful, transparent 
ether, conveying the idea of space and atmosphere, may 
cause the beholder to overlook serious faults in the rest 
of the picture. An admirable example which may be 
referred to in illustration of this is given in The Art 
Amateur’s Color Fac-simile No, 210,* “ Midsummer,” by 
James M. Hart. A valuable illustration is also given 
in the same plate of the manner in which the clouds are 


painted over the undertone of blue, and it is well to. 


know that this effect is not obtained by dragging thin 
gray tones over the blue sky, but rather by painting 
solidly the general coloring of the cloud masses, and 
breaking into this such patches of clear blue as may 
be found desirable. In this way the colors are kept 
clean and crisp. Hard outlines are to be avoided in 
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STUDY OF SHEEP, 


and by the position of the same, either near or far from 
the foreground, is determined the comparative remoteness 
or proximity of distant objects in the composition. 
We may mention here that a great many difficult prob- 
lems in perspective may be solved for the artist by the 
simple expedient of comparative measurement, which is 
practically explained by the following illustration : 

In drawing the landscape, some object in the middle 
distance (let us say, an ordinary tree) is adopted as a 
standard of measurement. This is compared with the 
trees in the extreme distance, and by actual calculation 
it is noted just how many times smaller these distant 
trees appear to be, and they are placed accordingly in 
this relation. The same practice reversed will give us 
the comparative height of a tree in the foreground 
which will necessarily appear much larger than that in 
the middle distance. The principal points of what is 
called the linear perspective, in relation to the picture 
plane, may thus be determined. In contradistinction to 
linear perspective is the term aerial perspective, by which 
is understood those of tone which indicate 
the color planes of the landscape, as influenced by the 
bar cowscbiene cama: Seeman ashen 

The conventional manner of expressing these facts, in 
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REDUCED FROM A CRAYON DRAWING BY F. BRISSOT. 


the bunch, but look at 
your flower and work at 
that one, no matter if 
you spend three hours 
over it; then, when you 
have conquered yourself enough not to hurry, you will 
accomplish good results. 

Another encouraging secret I will tell you: one or 
more defective flowers in a cluster are not so noticeable 
as they would be if they were larger flowers, or painted 
alone, like a poppy or clematis. 

The colors for wistaria are permanent blue, rose mad- 
der and white, but you do not want one tone all the way 
through ; vary it according to the degree of light or shade 
necessary to that particular flower, Where the light 
strikes the strongest there is more white used, and 
the very darkest shades need a little black and burnt 
Sienna. 

Begin to paint the upper part first, putting on pure 
white in the centre; then work in the least tint of 
yellow; just tinge the white with yellow, and slow- 
colors. If a pinkish tint is 
desired, use more rose madder than blue; if a bluish 
tone, use more blue and less madder. The calyx is 
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AINTING BY A. H. BRAMTOT, 


SUMMER HOLIDAY.” ENGRAVED BY BAUDE FROM THE P 









































FARM-YARD SKETCHES, BY VARIOUS ARTISTS. 


























FOR BEGINNERS. 





Tt is better that the inexperienced draughtsman 
_ with which false lines can be erased. A change should 
. be made to crayon as soon as the student has acquired 

a little facility, The only remaining necessary articles 

not previously mentioned are a penknife and an eraser. 

As for models, they are to be found all about one, in- 
doors—a box, a table, the door itself. The last may 
afford an elementary lesson in perspective. Close it, it 
fills its frame completely. Open it the least degree, it 
no longer appears to fit its frame except at the side, 
where it is hinged, and which doesnot move. The other 
three sides appear to grow smaller, and the more they 
are pushed away from the frame—that is, the more they 
are seen from one side—the smaller they seem to become. 
The horizontal lines, too (the top and bottom), change 
in apparent direction, while the vertical lines remain 
vertical. If it were a trap-door or the lid of a box the 
sides that would be vertical while the lid was raised 
would change in direction as it was brought down. 

Scraight lines are common in artificial objects only. 
The pupil should as soon as possible learn to draw from 
the round. Only, as it is well at first to confine one’s 
self to the circle, it will still be necessary to choose arti- 
ficial objects for models. The sort of flat tumbler 
which water-color painters use to wash their brushes in 
will do very well, or, for that matter, any round glass 
vessel. Let it be half filled with water. Then, looking 
down on it, one sees that the upper circle of the rim 
looks rather narrow and long, that made by the surface 
of the water more open, the bottom of the glass much 
more open. Raise the glass to the level of the eye; 
each of these circles successively can be made to appear 
astraight line. From the like experiments the following 
law may be deduced: whatever is horizontal and at 
the level of the eye appears as a straight line. Lower 
than the eye or higher than it, it shows something of its 
actual depth and form. The experiment may be re- 
peated with the door, which, by turning it on its hinges, 
may be made to appear edgewise. It may again be re- 
peated with a sketch-block held at any angle. Hence 
we may make our law more general, and affirm it as 
true of any flat surface, that when said surface is in the 
line of sight, all that appears of it is the nearer edge, 
which appears as a straight line. 

After one has been accustomed to drawing circles in 
perspective from glass vessels, it is useful to take an 
opaque, cylindrical model, such as a preserve jar. In 
thisone cannot see the circles complete, but the seg- 
ments of them that are in view will be found to follow 
the same changes. 

A common kitchen candlestick may teach us another 
point of some importance. Draw a line down each 
side of it, and prolong that line across the base as though 
you were about to cut it in two. Now observe that 
though you may turn the cylinder so that nothing of it 
can be seen beyond the line, the base may at the same 
time round itself far beyond the continuation. Inex- 
perienced draughtsmen are very apt to disregard this 
fact, and to draw such objects as in the first of the fol- 


lowing figures. Then they wonder that their drawing - 


looks like a section, and does not round itself. If they 
looked sharply they would find that they should have 
drawn the base of their lamp as in the following sketch. 

For a little essay in foreshortening, take the family 
teapot and pose it not like the figure in outline, but like 
the other, its spout in advance, its handle half hidden 
behind its body. This spout and handle offer the only 
new difficulties in the case, and by carefully measuring 
with the plumb-line where they cut the regular curves 
of the teapot, it will be found an easy task to place them 
properly. From this one may pass to chance groups of 
household objects, taken as they happen in their natural 
relations. [t will make an excellent introduction to the 
study of nature out of doors. By the time that he is 
able to sketch these groups of household articles quickly 
the student will have begun to see correctly, and it will 
be time to exchange for a while the charcoal for a crayon. 





Sports of all kinds are much more numerous in full 
sunshine than in quiet light, and this, says Hamerton, 
is why full sunshine was avoided by great old artists, 
and why it is often sought by clever modern ones, In 
sunshine there are innumerable small cast shadows, in- 
numerable high lights. On dull days, or in twilight, all 
these disappear and give place to quiet breadth, 
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STUDY, BY JULIUS GARI MELCHERS, FOR HIS PAINTING, “THE SERMON.’ 
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IV.— CHOICE oF SUBJECT. 


Fre original work of any kind 
deserves and usually receives 
highest praise’; but for the many 
who turn to ceramic art as a di- 


fying their homes, having neithe 


course of preparatory study, it is 
by far the best plan to make cop- 
ies of good paintings, if they will 
insist on choosing figure sub- 
jects. It is usually best to work 
from photographs, as one seldom 
has an opportunity to see the orig- 
inals of the subjects we are apt 
to choose for our models. A 
good copy of some fine picture 
means something. A poor, crude, 
badly drawn “ original” can claim 
no place beside it. The one will 
afford genuine pleasure ; the other 
will be ever a torture to the culti- 
* vated eye. 
The popularity of reproduc- 
tions of really good pictures is 
attested by the number of fine engravings, photogra- 
vures, photographs and similar mechanical reproductions 
that flood the country. Reproductions in color well ex- 
ecuted find sale at much higher prices. Those on por- 
celain skilfully done partake of the character of min- 
iature painting, and are growing more and more in favor. 
In some of the most noted picture galleries in Europe, 
rooms are devoted exclusively to the exhibition of repro- 
ductions on porcelain of the finest oil paintings. 

Elaborate figure pieces are best adapted to the deco- 
ration of large vases, jardiniéres, plaquesand slabs. One 
or two handsome decorated vases go far toward giving 
an air of elegance to a room. Paintings so applied 
are usually considered more legitimate on vases than on 
slabs.- On the latter they are framed, and compete with 
easel pictures. As decoration, they fit into a variety of 
places, holding a position distinctly their own. Hand- 
somely finished in golds and colors, they become highly 
ornamental objects, and blend perfectly with the drap- 
eries of the most delicately furnished rooms. 

No surface yives finer results as to color and texture 
than that of the Dresden slabs. These are especially 
desirable for portraits, 

Plates may be elaborately decorated by painting in the 
centre an interesting head and using the rim fora frame, 
enriching it with gold traceries, raised gold, enamels, 
garlands or colors,or several of these used in connection— 
in fact, any pleasing border that is purely decorative 
and of a conventional charac- 
ter will be suitable. As orna- 
ments, as decorations, as, for 


time nor talent to justify a long pe 









difficult to be attempted by the amateur. To draw 
direct on the china you must prepare the surface with 
turpentine or copaiba, enough to make it slightly tacky, 
so that when dry it will take a pencil mark easily. The 
surface thus prepared is not so smooth under the brush. 
It is far better to have the china clean and transfer 
the subject, even though that subject be an original one. 

Cut a piece of china tracing paper the required size, 
hold it firmly over the copy, and with a well-pointed 
medium hard pencil draw all the principal features, 
but do not go into minute detail. Suggest the direction 
of the hair from the temple, and with a few touches 
here and there note the high lights and shadows. 
Suggest the principal folds in the drapery and also the 
main features of the background. To go into minute 
detail hinders rather than helps the work. There seems 
such a confusion of lines that you hardly know which 
are the important ones, and again, you will take more 
pains to do a little tracing perfectly. Try to make it a 
tule to keep your pencil point on the dark side of all 
division lines. If the nose is light against a dark back- 
ground, keep the line on the background, If, on the 
contrary, the nosé is in shadow against a light, keep the 
line on the nose and recall this rule when laying on the 
color, as in a face the greatest accuracy is necessary. 

When the tracing is complete, arrange it in position, 
securing the two upper corners with a strip of mucilage 
paper, which can be procured at a printing office or 
saved from the margin of postage-stamps. Under this 
tracing paper place a small piece of china transfer 
paper, which may be moved about from place to place. 
The tracing paper may be lifted now and then to see 
the progress and accuracy of the work. Use as fine a 
tracer as you can without cutting the paper, so that 
the drawing may be as delicate as possible. Trace 
each line, and before removing the tracing paper, look 
to see that nothing has been omitted. 

The china transfer paper should be of a fine quality. 
Let your teacher get it for you, as all brands on the 
market are not equally good, not sure to fire out clean. 






























; you would wish to use it in tracing the design. If 
the mark is broad and blurred you have used too much 
oil of cloves; if too faint, not enough. In the one case, 
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AFTER BOUCHER. DRAWN BY ALBERT DE KORSAK. 


ful painter, you might work from this drawing, which, 
however, is easily lost. If a beginner, go over the 
tracing with india ink, which can be procured in square 
cakes or in a fluid form; the latter is preferable. In 
using the former, dip the cake into water, rub it ona 
bit of china, keeping it moist as you proceed. Use a 
No. 1 sable brush with half the hairs cut out, and keep this 
brush for this work only, as you cannot change a brush 
back and forth from water to turpentine and expect 
good’ results, It will work well with neither. 

When you consider the great importance of a good 
drawing to start with, and realize that care at this stage 
saves a great deal of time and trouble by leaving no 
corrections to be made later on, you will not regret the 
attention you may have given this part of the work. 

L. VANCE PHILLIPS. 





TITMICE (COLOR PLATE). 





SECURE an accurate sketch or tracing, and be espe- 
cially careful with the eyes, bills and feet. Wash in a 
thin background, and clean out all color that extends 
beyond the drawing. This background can be made 
with celadon, One with deep blue green applied very 

thinly would also look well, 


especially if a few clouds 


were simulated by wiping 





instance, for a dining-room 
frieze, these dainty paintings 
may be of-great value; for ta- 
ble use, they are, as a rule, 
quite out of place. The ex- 
ception is when they are em- 
ployed for dessert and fruit 
courses. Then the Watteau 
or Boucher figures are particu- ——SS> 
larly charming. The happi- 
ness and contentment so 
dreamily portrayed seem quite 
in keeping with the occasion 
of a dainty and elegant hos- 
pitality. Inthe same way, gar- 
lands and cupids seem appro- 
priate decoration for the after- 
dinner coffee cup and saucer. 





V.—HOW TO TRANSFER THE 
DESIGN. 


For your first study of flesh 
use a slab, and choose for your 
subject a profile view of the 
face, which is the easiest to 
manage. Have the china as ~* |,4; 
perfect as possible, free from eo tiesl 




























































































scratches or blemishes of any 


DRAWN BY ALBERT DE KORSAK, 





out the blue before it is quite 
dry. 

For painting the birds, use 
ivory black or neutral gray yel- 
low brown or chestnut brown, 
violet of iron and deep blue 
green; and to give them that 
warm tint, use either warm 
gray or a touch of carnation 
No, 1. Leave the china white 
where itis so indicated on the 
study, If ivory black is used 
for their heads, add a trifle of 
iy : blue or neutral gray, if to be 

uf fired twice, as sometimes ivory 

black will rub off if fired twice. 

The deepest accents of brown 

on the birds and twigs are 

made with brown 4. The grays 

are made by mixing deep blue 

green and violet of iron, allow- 

‘ing either color to predomi- 
nate, according to the design. 

‘Be very particular to have 
-no outlines or sharp edges, 
but paint them soft and fluffy, 

like feathers, especially the 

downy breasts. Paint with 

an exceedingly delicate touch, 
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The average degree of excellence was 
fal in| last year. exhibited in Buf- 
was ee mgr 
opened August 28th and Septem- 


=. . 
ae ot Mme. Le Prince and Mr, C. -E. Cook- 
man, ‘ork, and Mr, Franz Bischoff, of De- 
troit), who were, at the request of Messrs. Glenny, 
nominated by The Art Amateur and other publica- 
tions, awarded as follows twelve prizes, amounting to 
gar ee aed Mr. George M. Robinson, manager 
air : : 


Best General Exhibit : First prize, Mrs. C. F, 
Richert, Buffalo; second prize, Mrs. J. W. Milliken, 
" Diailiey bid Me Design : P: $2 

or ity erit in : Prize 
hy Ate Work Prize, (‘ ae 
ure Work: 4 
Louise”), Mrs. Clate R. Morse, FAB ong Mass. 

Best Si Piece : Prize, $20 (Punch Bowl), Mrs, 
C, F. Richert. 

Best Dozen Plates : Prize, $15, Mr. T. Marshall Fry, 
ic) Decale: F $15, Miss Helen J. Thomp- 

est “ps: Prize, $15, Miss He’ \ 
sop, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Best Course Set : Prize, $15, Mr. T, Marshall Fry, 


Jr. 

Best Piece of Raised Paste Work ;: First Prize, $10, 
Mrs. J. W. Milliken ; second prize, $10, Miss Emma 
Jennings, Rochester, N. Y. 

The following were local prizes for exhibitors living 
within 100 miles of either Buffalo or Elmira : 

Best General Exhibit : First prize, $30, Mrs. C. F. 
Richert ; second prize, $15, Mr. T. Marshall Fry, Jr. 

For Originality and Merit in Design: Prize, $20, 
Mrs. C. F. Richert. 

It will be seen that, out of $300, Mrs. Richert took 
$145, in four and three prizes, amounting to 
$45, fell to Master T. Marshall Fry. As this young 
gentleman is only fourteen years old, it ag | confidently 
be hoped that he has a bright future. e trust that 








‘heavy gilding. If massive projections on pieces intended for 
flower decoration only are unavoidable, diverse tints of |, or 
well-studied chasing, can lighten the effect ; either met re- 
peated in a firmly drawn conventional design on the foot of this 
vase would be more in keeping than the trailing naturalistic 
spray seen there. 

Ams and dish, having ee ponent children’s fig- 
ures, and of flowers, with a narrow border of floriated design in 
sy and enamel, is admirable in conception and in general ef- 

ect; but there are weak points in the figure drawing, the hands, 
ially. 

A boudoir set (Louis Quinze), having pink roses on 
blue — the raised ornament lightly touched in 
gold. With the exception of unnecessary dots of enam- 
el on parts destined te the touch of delicate fingers, 
this service is perfect in design and in the color manage- 
ment of the flower masses. 

A Persian ewer has on one side a well-designed and 
painted group of poppies and daisies in Royal Wor- 
cester or matt tints, superior in treatment to the re- 
verse side, showing a rural figure subject. The open- 
work handles merited more careful treatment. 


MRS. J. W. MILLIKEN’S EXHIBIT 


contains separate examples, each admirable of its kind, 
of bird and flower painting, enamelling, jewelling, 
raised paste and varicolored metal work, ‘together with 
adaptations of conventional ornament in gilding and 
color to various shapes and purposes. Her work will 
bear close scrutiny from the dual points of art and of 
technique. Illustrations of several pieces in this exhibit 
will be found in our notice of the New York Society of 
Keramic Arts Exhibition, published in the Februar 

number. A _ novelty is seen in the treatment of a pu 

box—rosebuds in a soft red monochrome on an ivory 
ground, matt color, underlying suggestive touches and 
tiny blossoms in raised gold. One gem of this collec- 
tion is the small, oval bonbonniére, dark green and 
ivory matt color treated in scrolland diaper of raised 
paste and variously tinted golds, with the additions of 
clusters of tiny raised pink enamels in gilded settings, 
for scroll finials. (See illustration in our Feb. issue.) 


MRS. C. J. MILLER’S EXHIBIT, 


showing the greatest originality and merit in design, 
includes a striking téte-A-téte set. The attractive yet 

uliar shape of this service, each piece of which, 
roader at the base than above (as in a truncated cone) 
rests on a tall concave foot, lends itself admirably to 
the oblong panels of toadstools ; each panel, a harmony 








his extraordinary success will not spoil him. 
MRS. RICHERT’S EXHIBIT. 


Among the prominent features of Mrs. Richert’s dis- 
play is the Punch Bowl, crowned as the * best single 
piece in the show.” Brown vine branches spring from 
the gilded outer rim, zigzagging diagonally across a 
two-inch gilded border on which the burnisher has chased grapes 
and leaves and branches, echoing artistically the more solid 
painting above and below, with vacuums cleverly bridged by webs 
and foreshortenings. Below this broad rim of chased gold, the 
interior of the bowl grades through mellow tones of yellow to 
rose. Yellow with rosy reflections, and leaves, delicate in 
tint, but broadly handled, are lightly flung in a few well-design- 
ed whirls around the concave surface. The harmony of effect 
is continued outside the bowl by a suddy tint of yellow on the 
upper edge grading to a greener tinge as it nears the plain gold 
base; and on this softly toned background more clusters of 
grapes and foliage appear, 





AFTER BOUCHER. DRAWN BY ALBERT DE KORSAK. 


flowers escaping and trailing over the untinted body of porce- 
lain—this a charming example of Mrs. Richert’s originality and 
skill. The gilding and enamelling of this “set” are excellent, 
considered both artistically and technically. The same cannot 
be said of a set of six small plates, whose gilded yellow borders 
are unworthy of the well-designed and painted violets within. It 
may be remarked, by the way, that the new forms of the trian- 
gular tray, sugar basket and ewer of the chocolate set are attrac- 
tive, but the simulation of realistic buckles clasping the handles 
is in poor taste. ‘ 

A large (Flemish Renaissance) vase, bearing very beautiful 
and hardy decoration of rose sprays, is somewhat marred by too 


in pink and yellow, is surrounded by a narrow band of 
gilding. The corners are quaintly broken and elongat- 
ed by more toadstools projecting from behind the pan- 
els in gold outline only ; and though of natural form 
and varied sizes, they are skilfully balanced as to mass, 
and diminish happily the adjacent hard whiteness of 
the porcelain. The feet are covered bya tiny spiral 
diaper of gold on white. The half inch bordering of smaller 
pieces is similarly treated, lightened, and completed by the drop- 
ping of the spiral ends over a narrow enclosing rim of gold. 
The tray (‘* Trianon’’) is charmingly simple in effect, the 
outer border and inner panel with projecting corners enlarged in 
proportion to the increased size of the piece. The unbroken 
masses of gilding on the handles and on the knobs of the lids are 
open to criticism. In form these knobs repeat the shape of the 
body of the pieces the lids cover ; chasing with a burnisher of 
agate, or outlining, corresponding to some extent with the bor- 
der design, would lighten, and so improve, the effect. 
A quaint tea caddy has the lid charmingly decorated with 
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CEILING DECORATION 


BY TONY FAIVRE. CONTAINING SUGGESTIONS 








FOR CHINA PAINTERS, 
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sion of a natural relation ee and modelled ornament. 
Master Fry’s exhibit which the 
set” shows latter and plates, with designs of shell fish 
marine forms, with delicately graded tints in the background 
ary to the leading color of shell or fish . 
The sway of line and the quiet grays of this young decorator are 
peculiarly refined and pleasing, attaining a desired effect 
out exaggeration or apparent effort. 
MISS HELEN T. THOMSON’S EXHIBIT, 
which takes the prize as ‘‘ the best dozen cups,” shows designs 
of daintily executed sprays of wild flowers, etc. 
MISS EMMA JENNINGS’S EXHIBIT, 
besides the vase of Moresque design in gold and bronzes, 
in raised paste, which deservedly won the second prize for raised 
paste work—for the canes is beautiful in itself and admirably 
adapted to the form of the object—included charming ara 
decorations (Rouen style) in dark blue and gold, well 
the oblong dish shapes now in vogue. For these she was award- 
ed honorable mention. 
OTHER HONORABLE MENTIONS ;: 


Miss Ida C. Failing, Denver, Col.—For her entire exhibit—a 
jardiniére, in green gray matt color, having flower 
sprays modelled in barbotine white, especially interesting ; a 


ey 
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basket-shaped flower holder, in raised paste and ; a set of 
plates with cluster decoration in flowers and 
design and technique. Had the figures been of merit 


with the ornament of alarge vase in this collection, it could have 
competed successfully for the hi 

Mrs, J. R. Kaley, Albany, N. ¥.—For vase—female figure, sur- 
rounded by cupids, the flesh shadows rather.forced. A — of 
‘* Lorelie’”’ is admirable in flesh tones, m: and : 
but the figure cuts too es against the and the ya 


lowers too closely around the . Several cups and saucers 
are original and beautiful. 
Mrs. R. Barnes, Buffalo, N. Y¥.—For a jardiniére in ivory 


matt color, bearing a phoenix design in raised gold. The two 
figure subjects in this group merit commendation ; the draperies 
and flesh are well rendered, and there is a tender feeling for 
grays shown in treatment of the backgrounds. 

iss Jane L. Hammond, Hagerstown, Md.—For two plates, 
treated in colored gold and bronzes. The one with acrest execut- 
ed ona a ground is especially effective. 

Mrs. W. W. Fageo, Buffalo, N. Y.—For her entire exhibit— 
a chocolate set, wing daintily painted violets, the raised 
ornament picked out in gold; and a service, also with floral de- 
signs, calls for a few vigorous touches of shadow near the cen- 
tres of the clusters. 

Mrs. Alfred Jackson, Rochester, N. Y.—For a course set—or- 
chids. The large dish is especially noteworthy for vigor of 
drawing and handling. 

Mrs. de Knapp, Portland, op ed - Vemt Vege. on 
original re treatment in greens onizing wit 
the tints of the bronzed ornament etocme > be the vase. 

Mrs. E. L. Raymond, East Orange, N. J.—For téte-a-téte set. 
The cup and saucer, with its delicate bordering of cupids’ heads 
and hearts and darts and garlands of semi-conven blos- 
soms, is excellent in taste and a 

Miss T. A. Johnson, Brooklyn, N. Y.—For entire exhibit. 
With more care in the grading of the violet backgrounds, and 
with ib shadows on the under edgesof the pansies, her ser- 
vice would have merited higher honor. 

Mr. John W. Hawkins, Taunton, Mass.—For twelve plates, 
conventional and ornamental designs in gold upon deep blue 


borderin 
Miss Mollie Spindler, Dayton, O.—For two ribbon and 
flower designs of special excellence, Her entire merits 
praise, 
Among the other exhibits must be named a night “gs by 
rs. Mono- 


Miss O'Neill, Elmira ; a figure "emg “ Ligette,’’ by M 
chesi (New York), and many other praiseworthy pieces, 

Specimens of fired goid and bronze decorations and a display 
of undecorated china, by Messrs. Glenny, Sons & Co., attracted 
attention. Among the novelties were table bells and ee 
a and — sets, banal peop Quatorze brush and cas- 
ngs, mirzvor frames, crum tra: like rose lo- 
tus ware flower holders, Bie oa homer pe ncn hea 
and ornament. One dainty cup and saucer, shell-shaped, had the 
saucer on a delicately iled shield forming an ornamental 
framing for the base of cup, instead of the plain round depression 
or elevation usually seen. This departure serves admirably for 





AMERICAN CHINA DECORATION AT THE FAIR, 
SECOND NOTICE, 
(Continued from p. 73, August issue of Tus Arr AMATEUR.) 





Chicago. This ras made Mrs. 
Omaha, and promptly Tound . Urs. 


— of Mrs. re Phillips, = by Mrs. a 
who shows among lew pieces own work a 
Perrault’s now famous ‘ W: Cupid” and two children 


F. . 
a beautiful metal J by Miss Horlocker. 

. R Palmer sends abeautifully jewelled 
perfect in its way, and Mrs, Hapeman, of the 
both taste and skill in a set of plates in con- 

> i design. Mrs. C. E. Morrill, Mrs. E£. 

R. Perfect, Mrs. Fesse Withersand Mrs. Carrie Mitchell allsend 
of beauty and interest from their homes in Omaha. 
ly, from Omaha, we must commend the quaint vase by Miss 
Milestone, who has used with no little skill a French draw- 
terest, carrying it 


form of 
the metal and enamel work in oc anbgredephey We 
refer to Mrs, Dodge, whose touch is sure, her curves fi oe bene 
and as to her taste, it is exceptional. Her work is original 


and highly decorative. She models griffin heads and similar 
m tn fairly relief, in moist paste, giving all the 
detail mode . After firing, these are bronzed or 


covered wih a at re, oo ee combining, with her 
raised scroll decorations, wit! ect iety. 

THE NaTsomAL LEAGUE OF Misnea Parerens have three 

wi : but this section is so 

that the china pain’ are de- 

prived of their light, and it is difficult not only to read 

ace eatanutely of the work. The catalogues 

ogee J incomplete information ; so we 

























FIRING FROM A CHEMICAL STANDPOINT. 


THIS was the of a carefully considered and 
read Theodore Hoelzer before the Ceram- 
reccommended the establishment 
Station. ‘ Every mineral needed in 
discovered in this country,” he 

from other countries would be needed. 
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gas kilns the generator 
if wood is used, the generator is beiow 


kiln, 

“Of great Mii (64 Bean xen amount of air to the 
amount of fuel. This is i our common coal-oil lamp, 
the most perfect furnace in the wor! 

“ Successful firing of decorated china depends entirely upon 
the proper amount of air to the necessary fuel. If we burn this 

neutral flame ; if too much air for the amount 
of burning bee pe produce an oxidizing heat. In this case the 
oxygen is not consumed and will unite with the lead, etc., in 
the colors, which will form oxide of lead and will not melt again 
in the regular heat, and the colors will come out dull and without 
—s In case too much fuel is used for the amount 
of air, the is a reducing heat, our greatest enemy in firing 
decorated china and glass, as a large per cent of the unburnt 
gases will escape through the chimney which will reduce the 
: ly will the lead be reduced to metallic lead and the 
colors will look as if smoked. It is the action of the reducing 
heat that Deoars this effect. 
“ The firing of all kinds of ceramic products isa very important 
study, as a large number of articles not only need different tem- 
pada but also different gee of firing. First, the smoke- 
or first period ; second, full-fire or second period ; third, 
the clearing fire or third i The time between the three 
main varies to the kind of ware to be burnt. 
The period for all ceramics from a common brick to the 
most delicate piece of china should be fired with an oxidizing 
heat—that is, with more air than is necessary to the amount of 
burning fuel, Some artists may now ask, why is the first period 
called the smoke fire? Any article made of clay or composition 
of clays has to be heated very carefully, as the chemical water has 
to be driven out gradually ; if heated too suddenly it will be 
ruined. The chemical water has to be evaporated so that all the 
organic substances can be burnt out ; the remains will form a 
kind of charcoal which will burn out clean in the second period. 
The same refers to the firing of decorated china. In the first 
riod cee of the oils will evaporate in the form of gas, which 
called smoke ; from this the name smoke-fire originated.” 





PRINCIPLES OF CERAMIC DECORATION. 


THE following concluding paragraphs of the address 
of Mr. Charles F. Binns, of the Royal Worcester Works, before 
the Con on Ceramic Art at The World's Fair, were crowd- 


gress 
ed out of our report published last month : 
A great contrast to the Rookwood ware, but equally beautiful 


in its way, is the R Copenhagen porcelain. This differs 
from the other, in that it is a pure porcelain, while the 
Rookwood is pottery, yet both are decorated before the hard fire 


tries the ware. Both have the luscious tenderness of glaze, and 
both display the highest artistic skill in decoration. Study the 

shown by the Copenhagen works, and you will find every 
point that I have laid down most satisfactorily fulfilled—the sim- 
plest colors, not of necessity natural colors ; a marvellous sense 
of at wo anegge gs qrecmmp mel ge pe oem 
and skill in every line. more can you need? If the pro- 
ductions of either of these two manufactories do not please you, 

ve no soul for ceramics. 

I have dealt so far with natural treatments, but there are some 
of who incline more toward conventional styles 
of decoration ; in this, therefore, let me say there is nothing more 
important than purity of design. . I have no intention of enlarging 

, 


upon the grammar of ornament ; that I gladly leave to abler 
hands ; but if desire to decorate in historic styles, much pa- 
tient study be necessary. A wide field is opento you, from 


The late Prince Consort used to 
say, ‘* Study fine until you become imbued with their 
spirit,” and you will find this an excellent maxim. Decorations 
1 brush as they did from 
€ , but your work will 
originate as they did, and your critics 


in this exposition by 
question : How is it that 
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“A REVERIE.” ENGRAVED FROM THE PAINTING BY J. EMILE SAINTIN. 
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USE OF NAILS IN DECORATION. 





a HE decorative schemes of Mr. A. 
T- Sandier, of Paris, although, per= 
<ER7.| haps, not always suited to: the 
“test needs of American. or English 











are usually very suggestive. This 
clever artist is the designer of 
The Children’s Building at The 
World's Fair, and no doubt would have.made the inside 
as attractive as the exterior if there had been any 
money to enable hinr to carry out his ideas. But et us 
speak of the subject of our illustration. 

Our readers will be inclined’ to smile with us at Mr. 
Sandier’s trophies of war and of the chase introduced 
into the bedroom. This is truly Gallic. -The Anglo- 











Ys homes, invariably show thorough 
po knowledge of his subject, and they 


VIEW OF A BACHELOR'S BEDROOM. 


ting on relief patterns and so on. To paint walls in 
best white lead and oil will cost about eight cents per 

square yard, and for good work at least three coats are 
nae thi The “ frescoing” of ceiling, cornice and frieze 
of rooms averaging about 14x14 feet in “ fresco” color 
well mixed with glue size will cost say about eight to 
_ten-dollars for a. room of the same general dimensions, 
and the cutting and laying on of stencils and patterns 
‘such as we have illustrated for the ceilings and friezes of 
certain rooms will cost about the same, making a cost 
6 ee 
current for labor and materials. 





SOME INTERIORS AT THE WORLD'S PAIR. 





‘SOME of the prettiest and most suggestive interiors at 
_the Fair are due to the taste and enterprise of individual 


BY A. SANDIER. 


dows, which are of small panes of glass leaded together 
in a simple geometrical pattern. The furniture is in 
stamped leather and carved oak, and the general tone of 
the room is light brown and gray, relieved by the blue 
and white of the Delft and the gold of the wall-hangings. 
The visitor may pass from this into a fac-simile of an old 
Dutch bedroom, such as appears in pictures by Van 
Mieris. _The walls are faced with tiles, those below the 
high dado rail being rudely painted with scriptural scenes 
in blue, Jonah and the whale and Tobit and his fish ap- 
pearing in landscapes mainly composed of windmills. 
The upper part of the walls is in plain white tiles. But 
all one side of the room is taken up by the panelled and 
spindle-worked frame of the bed, which in old Dutch 
houses was often built solidly into the walls of the room, 
from which it was shut off, when not in use, by these 
richly panelled doors and scréens. We cannot recom- 
mend a revival of this fashion, but an end of a long room 





(rue FURNITURE IS-SHEATHED IN LEATHER AND DECORATED WITH DESIGNS FORMED OF VARIOUS KINDS OF NAIL-HEADS.) 


Saxon is not so martial that he is unable to wait until 
he gets down-stairs in order to feast his eyes on helmet, 
cuirass or deadly weapon. Sometimes he indulges the 
fancy for a trophy of this sort in his hall‘or in his 
*dining-room ; but no one but a veritable Tartarin de 
Tarascon, we imagine, would want to sleep with such 
things about him. 

We like Mr. Sandier’s scheme of nail decoration, 
although we should prefer it for the library or the dining- 
room. It will be remembered that about four years ago 
the same idea was illustrated in the interesting series uf 
articles on the Decoration of the House, contributed to. 
The Art Amateur by Mr. Brunner and Mr. Tryon. 
Mr. Sandier here uses very effectively nails’ of various 
shapes and sizes to relieve his rather severe practice of 
sheathing in dark leather the woodwork of the bed and 
other furniture of the room. 





WE are often asked to give more or less close es- 
timates of the probable cost of frescoing or of oil paint- 
ing walls and ceilings, of stencilling on patterns, of put- 





- of the Liberal Arts Building is an.example. 


exhibitors. “The old Dutch house at the northeast corner 
Its stepped 
gables, cheerful brickwork, painted window-shutters and 
quaint belvedere on the roof give one the sensation of 
having been transported for the moment to some canal 
or “ slip” in Old or New Amsterdam—a sensation which a 
visit to the interior completes and confirms. In.the rooms 
excellent cocoa is served by young women in neat black 
gowns and Frieslander lace caps, decked with huge gilded 
pins—a head-dress which gives piquancy to the plainest 
features, and which seems invented to tempt the painter. 
A large room on the ground floor is panelled about seven 
feet high with plain oil-rubbed oak, above which the 
wall is hung with stamped leather of a dull. grayish 
green color, with arabesques in reddish gold. Delft 
jars of blue and white fatence stand here and there on 
the flat cornice of the wainscot, which makes a shelf all 
around the room. The ceiling beams are supported by 
carved corbels painted dull white, the forms picked out 
with gold. “Lambrequins and curtains of greenish gray 
plush, with arabesques appliqué in yellow, shade the win- 








might very well be cut off in this manner and be utilized 
as closets. This woodwork, the curiously painted doors 
and mantel, a mirror frarhed with a plain round mould- 
ing in tortoise-shell, the brass fire-irons and sconces have 
come out of old’ houses in Friesland, we are informed. 
In this room the effect is of the blue and white of the 
tiles, contrasted by the brown panelling, which is relieved 
in places by a little dark ted paint and a very little old 
gilding—that is to say, the colors are nearly the same 
as in the larger room, but their proportions are reversed. 

The upper rooms’ are all hung in dul! red rep, pow- 
dered with brown and ted fleurs-des-lis. There is a 
low dado, of the sort of baroque’ panelling that we are 
accustomed to call Elizabethan. It is painted dull drab 
and pale gray, with mouldings-in green and pink. The 
beams are painted with rather heavy arabesques in sim- 
ilar but brighter colors at the ends, and are stencilled 
blue on drab, with a dull red border running their en- 
tire length. The chairs are upholstered in red damask; 
the carpet is red and blue; there are dull green portiéres 
and lambrequins, and the walls are decorated from space 
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 eseent tracery on a geometrical pattern 
of clear glass. A comparison of these 
with some of the rooms in the Massa- 


to form a pretty good idea of the an- 
cient homes of the Knickerbocker fami- 
lies of New York. The style, while ad- 


Louis XVI. that we call our Colonial 
style. But it is more domestic, more 
comfortable and picturesque. 

At the opposite end of the terrace 
from the cocoa house of Van Houten 
and Zoon is precisely a little Louis XVI. 
pavilion in which Baker & Co.'s cocoa is 
served by a young woman in Marie An- 
toinette costume. We can well believe 
that the great folk of the period in- 
dulged in unnumbered cups of the new 
beverage, if they got it as well made and 
as well served, But we are concerned 
here to direct the visitor to their pavilion 
as a good though rather severe speci- 
men of the remaining style with which 
our Colonial style is historically con- 
nected. Thosesimple panels and mould- 
ings, with just a remnant of the rococo 
scrolls of the previous age, were still 
further simplified under the influence 
of the discoveries at Pompeii by the 
Adamses and other English designers, 
and again by our Colonial builders re- 
duced to a severely geometrical style, 
very elegant and pure, but nearly color- 
less, and decidedly too stiff and formal 
to be used without further changes in 
the presentday. The pale, brokentones, 
pea green, lilac and sulphur yellow of 
the Louis XVI. style, may very well be 
added to the white, cream and gray of 
the Colonial builders; and no one would 
quarrel with a good bit of rococo carv- 
ing, if such could now be had. But we 


would advise readers about to build, and desirous of with ribbon patterns in what is usually called the Celtic 
keeping in the line of American tradition, to reserve this 


Frenchified Coloni- 
al style for their 
parlors and_ hall, 
and to introduce old 
Dutch features 
sparingly in the 
bedrooms, but to 
any extent they 
please in the din- 
ing-room, An in- 
telligent combina- 
tion of the two 
should satisfy all 
the needs of people 
living in our North- 
er and Middle 
States, and should 
lay a sound founda- 
tion for that Amer- 
ican style for which 
we are all looking. 

In the Danish 
tea-room, in the 
section of the Lib- 
eral Arts Building 
appertaining to that 
nation, the table is 
set with old Delft 
cups and saucers, 
and with cream- 
jug, sugar-bowland : 


gtay and decorated 





ANOTHER VIEW OF A BACHELOR’S BEDROOM (SEE OPPOSITE PAGE). 
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LOUIS SEIZE SALON IN AN OLD PARIS MANSION, 


style. Elsewhere in the same section one may admire 





(THE FURNITURE 1S SHEATHED IN LEATHER AND DECORATED WITH VARIOUS KINDS OF MAIL-HEADS.) 


DESIGNED BY A. SANDIER. 


{ space with blue and white plaques. The patterns of The spinning-wheel stands in a corner, and on the painted fn the building; a set of furniture artistically decorated 
superimposed over that of mantel are some bits of old pottery and brass wrought in poker-work 


in imitation (not too exact) of marquetry ; 
some curious tapestry hangings for a 
bedroom, with red castles and blue stars 
and moon on a dull white ground. 

The East Indian room of Mr. Lock- 
wood de Forest gives us a glimpse of a 
highly decorated Eastern interior, in 
which pillars, arches and ceiling are of 
richly carved teak-wood; the hangings 
are heavy red cotton stuffs, almost com- 
pletely covered with yellow silk em- 
broidery ; the carpets are choice rugs; 
and the principal piece of furniture is a 
hanging bed, which is suspended from 
the ceiling by curiously wrought brass 
chains. Everything here is arranged to 
shut out and diminish the glaring Indian 
sunshine, and the elaborately carved, 
dull-toned woodwork is only sparingly 
enlivened with brass and mother-of- 


pearl. 

Goop workmanship alone in a design 
for industrial purposes will not insure 
its acceptance by the manufacturer to 
whom it is offered. The design may be 
technically correct in every detail, the 
choice of colors pleasing and harmoni- 
ous, and yet the designer may fail to sell 
it. It must be planned and carried out 
in a manner which will show the maker 
to be original both in the drawing and 
the coloring. If it were otherwise, and 
we could “copy” as we do in china 
painting and embroidery for home use, 
industrial design would be but a pleas- 
ant pastime, in which any one witha 
box of colors might indulge. There are 
many little things that may prevent the 
sale of a design. People do not often buy 
what they do not want. The patterns 
may be original, and yet be rejected be- 
cause the manufacturer has one “ nearly 
like it.” 

* e * 

“Do I need lessons in drawing before 
beginning to paint ?” is a question that 
is often put to the teacher of design. 


His equivocal answer—if he needs the money, the re- 
ceipt of which is contingent on his decision—must weigh 


heavily on his con- 
science, unless, in- 
deed, years of such 
practice have blunt- 
ed his sense of 
responsibility. He 
patches the matter 
up with his pupil, 
and the lessons pro- 
ceed. But to the 
reader who at- 
tempts designing 
without any previ- 
ous training, even in 
free-hand drawing, 
aside from other re- 
quirements, the 
road to success will 
be found full of dif- 
ficulties. By way 
of encouragement 
to one so poorly 
equipped, we can 
only say that natural 
forms of flowers and 
leaves are, perhaps, 
easier to arrange in 
a pattern than the 
conventionalized 
forms or geomet- 
rical figures, with 
the exactness of dis- 
position the latter 
demand. For the 
drawing of a design 
plain wrapping pa- 


with pictures of magpies and tulips. The white cur- the naturalistic embroideries of flowers on screen panels, per found at the art stores is cheap and serviceable, light 


tains are patterned in appliqué with red and indigo, by Miss Ida Hansen, among the best things of their sqrt pencil marks being easily erased when mistakes occur. 
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THE ART AMATEUR. 





ART SCHOOLS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


4I,—THE NEW YORK EXHIBITS, 


THE Cooper Union Women’s Art School, of New 
York, sends a “ mixed” work is done in 
the still-life class, where texture has obtained in 
coe Eps peymectgge Prag ligt tar egg — 0h fer 
Swain ; but, as a rule, the color is crude. Fhe entons 
class shows a form of working, but evidently suffers 
from lack of tin its members. The full-length figures are 
rae vanes wey cae. The life work is a creditable exhibit, 
but it has no energy, and the pen-and-ink work is not 
as good as that of Miss Sartain’s School of Design 
for Women, It has no freedom of in it, and it suggests 
that the teacher has pupils who should learn to draw. The most 
praiseworthy feature is that the character of the model is always 
OE res eee Seetal “shes the papll becomes 0 prac- 
tical illustrator. Values, also, are more thoroughly marked than 
is usual in school work. On the whole, the pen-and-ink work, 
while it es Se See a ee ee 
Designs in and white for prints in color by Grace 
Lyon, M. Scribner and Anna M. Denniston merit praise; and 
there is an excellent book-cover design, orange, with oval medal- 
ion in gold, red and olive. Silks woven by Cheney Brothers from 
designs ees ees Se ng ee : 
school t a question whether t “ photo crayon” “ photo- 
color” work should be taught in connection with this school. It 
is certainly not artistic. This criticism also applies to the Normal 
work, which is feeble. What the ‘‘ Prang system’’ has to 
do with art ion we have no idea, but the shaky 


fleur-de-lis and childish and shields shown as its course 
exercises would much better have been hidden away in folios, 
instead of being sent to Chicago. ‘The clas tn-ueatie’ desley 
shows little originality in its exhibit, but where copying 
or borrowing is done in the study of *‘ the Principles of Design,” 
very satisfactory results are seen, which indicates that the course 

eg aging who may not be endowed with originality. 
er work from nature is fair. 

The Art Students’ League comes next, and in drawing 
it leads the country. The charcoal studies from life are 
standards of what such work should be. The life and 


ze 


do oo 
~~ > may work under Mr. Mowbray, Mr. Cox, 
. Mond, but he displays no mannerisms, it being 
i that he keep close to the character of the 
is is done in every class by every exhibiting pupil 
amazing display of rectitude. Teachers of drawing 
should make a particular study of the work done in the ele- 
mentary class under Mr. Twachtman. In the painting from life 
class, only five students exhibit ; but the character of the work is 


H 
i 


| 
5 
5 


not up to the drawing. In the portrait class the work of only 
one student is shown, and it has little or nothing to recommend 
it. At first sight the composition exhibit seems very fair, but 


when we consider that the work of only three students is 
shown, we su that the teaching of composition is not a 
feature, as it is in the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. The 
modelling class, under Mr. St. Gaudens, is represented only by 
a of the work done, but these indicate creditable 
work. sketch class is very , the studies being spotty 
and broken up in most instances, ides which most of the stu- 
dents have a to caricature. But the pencil and = 
drawings of Miss Celia Elliott, Miss Louisa B. Kimball, Mr. 


Thomas J. F and others are very spirited. Of the pupils 
of Mr. St. Ga we would say that the best work, so far as we 
can judge from the photographs, is by Miss Annetta Johnson, a 


man with a lyre, Miss Bella Pratt, a girl resting, and Mr. 
Winthorp Earle,a man standing. In the painting class, the 
tones are in general too little generalized ; the student is not 

to see the necessity of working by planes. It is for this 
good teachers are needed ; for the student can copy nature 

point and nouance by nouance as well without a 
teacher as with one. The best work is by Mr. A. D. Sturtevant, a 
seated female figure, and Miss Gertrude H. Kitchel, a head of 
an old man. 

The New York Schdol of Applied Design for Women has its 
exhibit in The Woman’s Building. The work is highly creditable, 
but as we described it fully in the May issue of The Art Amateur 
it will be unnecessary to return to it now. 





AT the south end of the Liberal Arts Building we find 
the Pratt Institute of Brooklyn, and we note the results of a well- 


Thorough grounding is given in cast and life and full color are aimed at in water-color as well as in oils, = 


course, 

, and after that a of sketch class and ink 

oil and Sale aciat oxtiaan industrial on ig 

and composition is permitted. For a young institution the 
display is particularly creditable. 





Il.—THE BOSTON EXHIBITS. 


THE superiority of the Art Students’ League as an 
educational institution is disputed by the Museum of Fine Arts of 
Boston. The antique work seems to be somewhat less thorough 
than that of the League, and the life charcoal drawing is not carried 





CHAIR DESIGNED AND CARVED BY PUPILS OF THE 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART, PHILADELPHIA. 


(08 THE ART SCHOOLS EXHIBITS AT THE woRLD’s FAIR.) 


qnite so far. The swing of the figure is noted, but the character 
1s not brought out with as much-sureness as the League work. 
This quality seems, however, to be aimed at in the portrait class, 
where the life-size heads are carefully modelled. Both in portrait 
and in life drawing particularly good work is shown by Miss M. 
T. Danforth. The painting class in still-life and heads is stronger 
than at the The pupils are not afraid of color ; painting 
is not mistaken for drawing, and yet modelling is made more of 
than is usually the case in head painting. here is excellent 
choice of subject—small Corean jars, bottles, bowls and the like, 
usually with nds of Turkey red stuff. Vigorous effects 


lighting in the school-room is evidently from one side only, 
a sort of forced chiaroscuro is given to the majority of the faces, 
with two or three exceptions. These indicate that when the light 
is diffused it is properly noted by the student. Unluckily, it is 
difficult to distinguish the names on the studies, and it cannot be 
said whether the work be that of the whole class or whether it be 
merely that of picked students. Exhibits of exercises show also 
that the study of design is part of the school course. 

The Normal Art School of Boston comes next, with a fair 
standard, which is‘sustained throughout. Still-life and the casts 
are usually studied in relation to the nd—a most desira- 
ble thing. It is pleasing to note that in the study of perspective 
it is not that of class-room work, but the picturesque streets of 
Boston, a country farmhouse or a freight car are taken as sub- 
jects to be analyzed. In the composition class we find but one 
work to note, that of Mr. H. Grant, entitled “Fame.” It is 
spotty, but well balanced. 





1V.—WESTERN EXHIBITS. 


THE Art Institute of Chicago makes, on the whole, a 
very good exhibit. Among the advanced life studies are several 
that would be creditable to artists of established reputation. 
Thus Mr. Orson Lowell’s study of a head shows a distinct feel- 
ing for style, and there is excellent flesh painting in Mr. F. 
Beggs's rendering of a like subject. Mr. Eugene Frick’s — 
is marked by an unusual correctness and grace of line. re 
tones and good modelling are common in the oil studies. In the 
still-life subjects there is little attempt at composition, a beef- 
steak or a brass pot being considered subject enough, or, at most, 
a corner of an attic with a chest, an old spinning wheel or a pair 
of cast-off shoes. The object seems to be solely to learn to paint, 
and that, we must say, has been attained to a remarkable degree. 
We were approached more than once by teachers from interior 
schools who asked with some appearance of incredulity if these 
were really the works of students. 

The St. Louis School of Fine Arts shows conscientious 
study of drawing according to the methods of the French art 
schools, It is evident that the material at hand is not such 
as we have seen at some other art schools; but an institu- 
tion may only be asked to supply a good method ; it is not alto- 
gether responsible for the character of its products. The painting 
exhibit is very extensive, but does not show to advantage when 
compared with that of the Boston Art School, for example. 
fundamental drawing is forced, and disagreeable contrasts of 
planes are the result. With one or two en a blond subject 
is not handled successfully ; spottiness is found in the shadows, 
extreme effects of coldness or warmth are acquired and subtlety 
of touch is wholly missing. The modelling exhibit shows that 
form is thoroughly studied, and the sketch-class work is simple 
and spirited. Some life sketches in oils areonly fair. The work 
in the composition class is vague and muddy, as though the pupils 
were fishing for an idea. The still-life in oils is very good, though 
there is a tendency to blackness in the shadows. The best work 
is in the portrait class, in which we noticed especially a head of 
an old negro woman, and one of an old man in a Roman toga 
with a rollin his hand, both weil drawn, showing a good appre- 
ciation of light and some feeling for the delicacy of flesh tones. 
A plaster figure of a male model seated is much better than any 
of the paintings from the nude. Students’ names are not attached 
to their works. 

The exhibit of the Minneapolis School is small, but it makes a 
creditable showing. Incorrect drawing is evidently not tolerated 
here. 





THE “ NATIONAL” ACADEMY OF DESIGN SCHOOLS 
will open on the 3d instant and continue until May rth next 
year. Mr. Edgar M. Ward will be at the head of the classes. 
The school committee consists of Messrs. George W. Maynard, 
John Rogers and Edwin H. Biashfield, The hours for classes 
are as follows: Antique, drawing from cast—8 A.M. to noon, 
I P.M. todusk, 7to9 P.M. Life drawing or painting from living 
model—men’s, 9 A.M. to noon, and 7 to 9.30 P.M.; women’s, 
from 1 to 4P.M. Painting from head or draped model—g A.M. 
to noon, 1 to 4 P.M. Composition—once every two weeks. 
Sketch, students pose in turn—daily from 4.30 to §.30P.M. The 
admission fee to classes is $10, and for the painting class an ad- 
ditional fee of $30 for the season is required. The awards at the 
end of the year will be as follows : Antique class—Elliott medals. 
Life classes—Suydam medals. Painting and composition classes 
—Haligarten money prizes. The W. F. Havemeyer prize of 
$750 for foreign study will also be awarded. 





CARVED WOODEN PANEL (MAGNOLIA), BY LILIAN NORTON, 


(REPRESENTING THE STATE OF ALABAMA IN THE COMPOSITE FRIEZE IN THE WOMAN'S BUILDING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.) 
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A HISTORY y OF OF FRENCH ART. 


Now that it can no ‘olga be questioned that the 
modern French school of painting and sculpture is des- 
tined to prevail over all others, a good and succinct his- 
tory of that school has become a necessity to everybody 
in any way concerned with the modern artistic move- 
ment. Mr. Brownell would probably disclaim theinten- 
tion to furnish such a history, still his recently publish- 
ed book, “ French Art,” is the best, for its size, that deals 
with the subject; and if the reader will note and bear 
in mind his special bias, and 

remember that there is another 

side to the argument, he may 

derive from it a very clear gen- 

eral notion of the rise and de- 

velopment of modern French 

art. There is, unfortunately, 

no way of treating such a sub- 

ject within narrow bounds 

without keeping strictly to a 

single view. Mr. Brownell is 

to be praised rather than 

blamed for having done this, 

especially as the view that he 

has taken is, in the main, right ; 

and as it is often ignored by 

other writers, he may have 

thought it the less needful to 

present their ideas. 

In a word, Mr. Brownell’s 
view is that French art is 
governed by classic ideas; but 
by this he means little more 
than that there is a general 
and permanent tendency to re- 
duce every idea to such plastic 
form as can be readily appre- 
hended. Even thus he finds it 
a little difficult to demonstrate, 
in the case of the Romanticists, 
the Naturalists and the Im- 
pressionists of to-day; yet he 
is, no doubt, right, and it is 
mainly to its general clearness 
and intelligibility that French 
art owes its predominance at 
the present time. Only, to be 
exact, the disturbance caused 
every now and then by the rise 
of new ideas, which have al- 
ways to pass through a more 
or less riotous phase before 
they settle down into a doc- 
trine and get themselves ac- 
cepted, should be more dis- 
tinctly noted, As a matter of 
fact, the individual of marked 
originality has a harder fight 
at first, but a greater triumph 
when he does triumph, in 
France than elsewhere, 

Mr. Brownell is, of course, 
most consistent and most sat- 
isfactory in dealing with the 
thoroughly academic art of the 
period of Louis XIV. Theart 
of Lebrun and his contempo- 
raries was a courtly art, for- 
mal, narrow, and cold, but very 
successful in its restricted 
sphere. In pointing out its 
peculiar merits, Mr. Brownell 
has rendered a distinct service 
to the general reader, It is 
not difficult to trace its influ- 
ence through the more vital 


art of the eighteenth century, through Watteau, Greuze, , 


Chardin even, to Prud’hon afid David; nor is it hard 


to see that the chain continues down to the present, the 


principal links being Ingres, Delaroche, Couture, Corot 


and Puvis de Chavannes. But as we descend the line. 
we lose more and Segeligihgtps tages ries 


saic intelligibility of the art of Louis XIV’s day, and 
we gain in color, in breadth of view and emotion. Corot 
is much less precise in his forms, but much more poeti- 


cal than Poussin or Claude Lorraine; and Frenchmén, a 
few years ago, would not know what to make of the con- 


tention that Puvis de Chavannes hee qualities thet be- 


. 












xen al hen econ th indeed, he seeme at- 
times almost ready to abandon it himself. ‘He ‘is safe 





and:preportioa ie dntiol France: Even Claude Monet's 

art is much more logical and is held better in hand than 

that of Turner. But every allowance being made, for- 
FS ce ae oP ee 
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malas and schools no lngr re with abc sey 
Every i provided he has talent and a reason- 





‘posing their formula on the world at large; that evety- 
body will have to “key up” his color, whether it suits 
‘or not ; and that a scheme of decorative values, as 


On tne. 






Philistinism. There will be “cakes and ale” yet, in the 
shape of decorative values, for any new Burne-Jones or 
Elihu Vedder who may want them. The main current 
of artistic development just now is undoubtedly in the 
direction of Impressionism; but it will change once 
more, as decidedly as it did in 1830, when it is found 
that the utmost possible truth of visual effect has been 
reached. When it changes, it may be suddenly discov- 
ered that the really great painters of this end of the 
century have been working unnoticed according to for- 
mulas of their own. Mr. 
Brownell advances much the 
same ideas in regard to sculp- 
ture that he puts forward in 
his section on painting. If due 
allowance be made for his spe- 
cial bias, his little book will be 
found a very usefulone. ($1.25, 
Charles.Scribner’s Sons.) 





UNQUESTIONABLY there 
are many more eminent artists 
among men than among wom- 
en, The latter are constantly 
tempted to give time to col- 
lateral work, because of their 
versatility and their proneness 
to adapt themselves to expe- 

’ diency. Imagine a man sur- 
reptitiously bringing into his 
studio a dress suit of a bygone 
season and patiently remodel- 
ling it, that it may come out 
again in the prevailing style! 
Picture him to yourself carry- 
ing on “light housekeeping,” 
with facilities limited to a mys- 
terious little cabinet or the 
shadow of an ornamental 
screen! Think of the other 
inroads made upon his time 
and energies, such inroads as 
might be pointed out in re- 
viewing the lives of some wom- 
en who, in spite of all, have 
held their ‘own, even with dis- 
tinction. Well, where will the 
man be found? Will he keep 
himself in the van? Accord- 
ing to the common estimate, 
more is to be expected of man 
than of woman, but reverse the 
respective conditions, and the 
common estimate will be pret- 
ty far out of the way. 

* ms * 

A CRITIC who was recently 
asked to define the line be- 
tween artist and amateur stat- 
ed that an amateur’s sketches 
were labored and finished up 
to invite favorable criticism, 
while the artist's sketches were 
broad and unfinished, suggest- 
ing much to himself only, 
Could not the dividing line be 
better defined? The amount 
of time spent on a sketch often 
depends upon opportunity. 
When the time is not needed 
elsewhere, one quite able to 
sketch. in the boldest, most 

rapid style may prefer to go on 
and produce a picture, trusting 
to theinspiration of the present 
rather than that of the future, 

and to vision rather “than memory. If something 
greater is to be subsequently developed from the work, 
it will be no less suggestive because of its finished char- 
acter. . It may not be easy to define the dividing line 
between artists and amateurs, but it is easy to point out 


a age ape one that is identical with it, the one 


is drawn between poets and mere writers of verse. 
ee pe oe 

THE charm that makes a painting valuable is like 

the poetry with which immortal verseis fraught. Rhyme 


and rhythm may please, form and color may delight, 
but these alone will not bring fame to poet or painter. 































NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SOUND SENSE IN SUBURBAN ARCHITECTURE. 


. UNDER this title, Mr. Frank T. Lent, architect, of 
Cranford, N. J., has issued a little book, which is so well suited 
to theneeds of the man of of 
moderate means who are ‘thinking of building,” 


him on his guard against many tricks of the 
Ean Wik chacolte ke might easily fall a 


scale of expenditure as is involved here could do 
even better if opportunities were afforded 
him. What we like especially about Mr. Lent's 
ideas is their plain common sense. He does not 
give his modest homes “‘highfalutin” names— 
there is nothing of the usual *‘ Early English’’ or 
» Anne” cant. ‘* Queen Anne in the par- 
lor and Mary Ann in the kitchen,” as the funny 
man described his own cheap imitation of a New- 
port residence. Mr. Lent does favor the “Colonial” style, and 
that is very proper ; for, as he remarks, ‘‘the term ‘ Colonial’ 
implies a structure that is substantial, picturesque to all Amer- 
icans, and historic in its associations.’”” Perhaps he is a little 
too primitively American when his construction presents the stone 
chimney in full view, in all its native ugliness, springing out of 
the ground and shooting clear through roof and gable. We 
might call this interesting as an early evolution from the old log- 
cabin, but it seems simply barbaric in conjunction with the 
modern villa, The house shown in the illustration is for a fam- 
ily of four or five persons, The color treatment is described as 

follows: ‘ Second 

story, gables and 











roof shingles, silver 
gray; cornices, trim 
and clapboards, very 
light lemon yellow ; 
blinds, ‘verd an- 
tique ;’ columns, nat- 
ural Georgia pine ; 
brickwork and chim- 
neys, light red brick 
laid in yellow mor- 
tar.” he second 
hall illustrated be- 
longs to a somewhat 
larger house, 








BIOGRAPHY, 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN (American 
Statesmen), edited 
by John T. Morse, 
Jr. It is only ne- 
cessary to say con- 
cerning this admira- 
ble biography that it 
should be read by 
every one, young or old, who takes the slightest interest in the 
most stirring epoch of American history. This, too, in view of 
the fact that the published biographies of Abraham Lincoln had 
come to be numbered by the score long before the present time. 
The inestimable merit of this latest contribution is that it im- 
presses one as being almost absolutely dispassionate, while it is 
pos. y mpace coon the result of earnest labor and profound thought, 

is written in a style that is equally crystalline, succinct and 
graceful. The younger generation, who are wont to imagine 
that the martyred President must have been bathed in a perpetual 
atmosphere of giory from the day of his first inauguration until 
the awful event which plunged a nation into grief 
and aroused the mtaneous sympathy of the en- 
tire world, will be able now to realize keenly the 
terrible difficulties that beset the path of Abraham 
Lincoln from 1861 to 1865. Sectional judice, 
snarling factions, selfish politicians, and, perhaps 
worst of all, the blatant, ill-advised spirit of Abo- 
litionism, united to worry and harass this imper- 
turbable, sombre and mysterious man, who was 
ically alone and unsupported in carrying out 
is chosen policy as the Chief Executive of the 
Government in a tremendous crisis. Fortunately 
for the Union, Lincoln was not only cold as an 
icicle, but steadfast as a rock, and had he lived but 
a few months longer would have reaped the full 
reward of his wisdom and sagacity in the final 
judgment of the people. Several chapters are de- 
voted to an able and exhaustive analysis of the 
“ McClellan drama,’’ which especially illustrates 
the impartial attitude of the author. At the end 
of the second volume will be found a copious and 
complete index. Besides being the editor of The 
American Statesman Series, Mr. Morse has al- 
ready written four of the biographies in addition 
to the one before us at We sincerely 
hope that he may find time to prepare others be- 
fore this in le work is completed. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $2.50 set.) 


IN his “ Life of John Ruskin” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), Mr. lingwood tells the follow- 
ing story: ‘It was an open secret, his attach- 
ment to a lady who had been his pupil, and was 
now ly understood to be his fiancée. She 
was far younger than he; but at fifty-three 
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Queen, this is ‘‘ pure romance.” He says that ‘‘ Rosie la Touche 
would have gladly married Mrz Ruskin in spite of her Roman 
Catholic (not Evangelical) creed,-but her friends’ opposition was 
too much for her,” 





FICTION, 


MANY INVENTIONS, by Rudyard Kipling, is another 
volume of short stories by this popular writer. Taking the vol- 
ume as a whole, it is better than his very much 
overrated *‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,” inas- 
much as several of the stories which go to 
compound ‘ Many Inventions” -have quite a 
point to them, and one or twoa regular plot. 
‘*My Lord the Elephant,” which introduces 


Howard marries Olive, and all ends well. Illustrated. (Worth- 
ington Co.) 


STORIES OF THE SOUTH is the third issue of maga- 
zine reprints now being published in book form under my 
eral title of “Stories from Scribner." Thomas Nelson Page 
leads off with ‘“‘ No Haid Pawn,” grewsome in the extreme—ap- 
parently a sketch founded on some vague reminiscences of child- 

hood. ‘Aunt Fountain’s Prisoner,’ by Joel 
Chandler Harris, is somewhat more comforting 
and — readable, more especially for those who 
revel in dialect. Rebecca Harding Davis contrib- 
utes a pathetic tale under the name of Tirar y 
Soult, but is unkind enough to introduce charac- 
ters that are almost'totally uninteresting. ‘‘ How 
the Derby Was Won,” Harrison Robertson, 
completes the collection, which is daintily bound 
and exquisitely illustrated by such artists as Kem- 
ble, Remington and others. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 50 cents. ) 


Dr. LATIMER, by Clara Louise Burn- 
ham, is as fresh, invigorating and wholesome as 
the of Casco Bay down in Maine, where 
the greater part of the story transpires. Three 
bright, independent New England girls have 
come to Boston to earn their daily bread. Across 
their path one day comes Dr. Latimer, kindly, 
dignified and forty years of age, who proceeds to 
ehact the réle of good angel to these young women 
with infinite tact and delicacy, -They spend the 
vacation season in his diminutive cottage on an 


saa isolated Arcadian island in Casco Bay. Ere the 


approach of autumn it so happens, str->nge though 
it may seem, that the aforesaid retreat becomes 
the theatre of three charming love episodes, in 
which the worthy Dr. Latimer, a pathetic little 
German professor and a self-possessed young 
architect are nothing loath to find themselves con- 
spicuously involved. Miss Burnham has never 
written anything better, in our opinion, than this 
tacy and genuine sketch of New England life. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


A BORDER LEANDER, by Howard Seely, is quaint, 
picturesque, brief and amusing. The scene is laid on the Texan 
border, where the families of Tanqueary and Angevine are wont 
to vary the monotony of their primitive life by the exciting diver- 
sions of the Vendetta. Nevertheless the heir of the Angevines 
and Miss Madge Tanqueary have plighted their troth in secret, 
and in the face of tremendous obstacles are finally married, 





our old friends, Mulvaney and Ortheris, is ex- 
cellent. ‘* Love-o’-Women” is also clever, but 
‘* Brugglesmith” is spun-out andstupid. ‘* The 
Lost Legion” we have read before, most prob- 
ably in a magazine, but that and ‘ His Private 
Honour” are both well told. The best thing, 
however, in the whole book is “‘ One View of 
the Question,” which is written in the form 
of a letter from a Bengali on a visit to London 
to his bosom friend, who has remained in In- 
dia. The impressions received by the native 
intellect of Western life are wild and terrible, 
and the way he transfers them to paper ludi- 
crous, and Mr. Kipling in “inventing” this 
story has accomplished one of the brightest 
things he ever laid pen to. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) 


CAP ANT GOWN, college verses, cho- 
sen by Joseph La Roy Harrison, are mostly 
love songs, or what may pass for such. To 
say that they are better than the average of 
newspaper and magazine versesis not to praise 
them too highly. They make a pretty little 
book in a cover of white, gold and violets, 
(Joseph Knight & Co., Boston.) 


A SOUTHERN HERITAGE, by Mr. William Horace 
Brown, tells how, during the Civil War, the father of the hero, 
Howard Estill, sold his property and entrusted the proceeds to 
a friend named Kirkwood, who was supposed to be an extremely 
successful business man ; then died without acquainting his son 
with the disposition made of his heritage. Kirkwood, finding 
that he knew nothing of the transaction, appropriated the 
money, but took young Estill into his business and permitted a 
friendship to grow up between him and his (Kirkwood's) 





daughter, But Estill is shocked by his "s loose business 
jee discovers his peculations, and Eesett bie with them ; 
whereupon Kirkwood dies of heart disease, leaving nothing. 
But some Florida lands still belonging to Estill and supposed to 
be worthless opportunely turn out to be rich in hematite ; so 








mainly through the remarkable ingenuity and praiseworthy dis- 
interestedness of a Galveston newspaper reporter, who appears 


upon the scene in the guise of a clergyman, and thereby secures 
material enough for a whole series of thrilling articles, besides 
winning the eternal gratitude of two fond hearts. (D. Appleton 


& Co,, 75 cents.) 


DEAREST, by Mrs. Forrester, is an interesting and 
forcible story, notwithstanding its suggestive name, The young 
woman who answers to this title among a limited 

circle is a young governess of extremely plain 


countenance and demure demeanor, but possessed 
of an intellect that is singularly subtle. Entering 
the family of a worldly mother with three daugh- 
ters and a matured stepson—the last mentioned 
being the owner of the estate and till eligible for 
matrimony—she disarms all prejudice, wins the 
love of her youthful charge, including the fond 
patronymic, and after many vicissitudes realizes 
her daring ambition and becomes the mistress 
herself of the broad acres. But the conquest is 
mutual, for Rachel Le Breton has given her heart 
in exchange to Ralph Huntingtower, and from 
ascheming, sharpwitted girl has developed into a 
noble type of womanhood. (Tait, Sons & Co., 
$1.25.) 


MONA MACLEAN, MEDICAL STUDENT, 
by Graham Travers, discourages one’ at first by 
the unfortunate tendency to pedantry on the part 
of an otherwise attractive and well-bred girl. In 
this and a few other respects the work suggests 
the amateur'’s pen, and yet, admitting a number 
of faults, the story is intensely interesting, writ- 
ten, as it is, with evident dignity and seriousness 
of purpose, while the style is not ungraceful and 
occasionally piquant and delicate in the extreme. 
The heroine, though plainly a young woman of 
appalling erudition and somewhat independent 
ideas, develops notwithstanding into a creature so 
thoroughly winsome and fascinating that, as mem- 
ber of the stern sex, the reader confesses to a 
longing for the day when he can enlist the ser- 
vices of a woman doctor, From this it may be 
gathered that the element of romance is not 
wanting in this volume, which, indeed, offers 
great promise of future good work. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





THE Pioneer of Fashion is a very bright and cleverly 
publication, recently started in London by Miss Hope 
Hoskins, who also is its editor, owner and publisher, 
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Pp 
raw umber, with a little white and yellow ochre in ligh 
parts. A small quantity of cobalt or permanent blue is added 
the half tints where certain 


for yellow ochre, but care must be taken not to get the color too 
yellow in quality, 

WatTER-CoLors.—Select a quality of medium rough water- 
color paper and have it well stretched ; then make a very careful 
drawing with a finely pointed lead-pencil. 

As = et will be Le di It to manage, it — be 
weli to have the drawing made upon a separate piece paper 
first, and transferred to the water-coior r shawnee us 
all rubbing of the surface is avoided, the drawing having been 
made correct before the transferring. background may be 
put in first of all, the outlines of the blossoms carefully se- 
cured in the preliminary wash ; the next, with a 
medium tone of warm gray. The is left clear forthe white 
blossoms until the su: effects of color are well estab- 
lished. A delicate wash of yellow ochre, lamp black and vermil- 
ion is then run over all the mass of white flowers ; and when dry 
the same colors will serve, with a little rose madder in addition, 
for deepening the shadows. A little cobalt and light red is used 
in the half tints, Delicate washes of yellow ochre and vermilion 
will give the pinkish tones seen in parts, and sepia may also be 
used in the deeper tones below the stems, 

The colors needed for the ind are sepia, yellow ochre, 
rose madder and cobalt. A flat wash of the pervading gray is 
first run over the r, and into this thin, separate me of 
blue, pink and yellow are partly blended and partly allowed to 
run irregularly, producing the crisp effect so desirable when 
transparent washes are used. 

If the opaque water-color method is preferred for painting on 
wood, leather, satin, etc,, Chinese white is mixed with all the 
colors, and less water is used. 4 





“HELD BY THE ENEMY" 


IN } pointing this brilliant out-of-door effect, it will be 
noticed that the sunlight appears to be concentrated in the mid- 
dle of the canvas, throwing both the upper and lower parts into 
shadow. In the immediate foreground this shadow assumes its 
deepest value. The greens across the river are comparatively 
gray and misty in effect, and the soft, rather silvery tone of the 
water, with its many-tinted reflections, marks the plane of the 
middie distance. 

O1L CoLors.—The faint gray and blue greens in the distance 
are painted with permanent blue, white, yellow ochre (a very 
little light cadmium), madder lake and ivory black, For the 
foreground greens, mix Antwerp blue with white, cadmium, 
ivory black and vermilion. In the shadows, raw umber and 
madder lake are added, omitting vermilion, and burnt Sienna 
also is used in the brownish tones upon the earth and beneath 
the leaves. In the bright, sunny patches of very light green, use 
light cadmium, white, ivory blark and vermilion, broken into 
the local tone. The tree trunk and branches are painted with 
bone brown, yellow ochre, permanent blue, madder lake and a 
little ivory black; add raw umber in the upper part, and use 
burnt Sienna with ivory black for the 
same colors given for the tree trunk will serve in painting the 
darker feathers of the geese ; less brown should be used, . 
than is seen inthe colored plate. The white feathers, which ap- 
pear gray in shadow, are painted with white, yellow ochre, a 
little ivory black, cobalt and light red. 

These colors may be used for painting 
the cat also. Directly to the left in the 
immediate foreground are seen some 
bright yellow-green leaves and grasses ; 
these may be drawn in with a good 
et tee asmall, flat-pointed 
sa or the purpose—and mi 
them the following colors; light zino- 
ber green, white, . light cadmium, ver- 
milion and black. The patch of 
sand in the corner is painted with raw 
umber, white, yellow ochre, vermilion 


and a little black. 
manent bl: <a 
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PASTORAL EMBLEMS. 


AFTER RANSON. 


eo For the strong shadow in the front of the canvas, use 
russian blue, cadmium, rose madder and lamp-black; for the 
darker touches beneath the leaves use sepia, light red and co- 
balt. The trunk and branches of the large tree may be washed 
in with _ cobalt and light red and yellow ochre, with the 
addition of lamp-black and rose madder in the darker shadows. 
For the white feathers of the geese, make a delicate gray wash 
with cobalt, light red and yellow ochre, adding lamp-black be- 
neath the win Sepia, yellow ochre and are used for 


the heads, and these will also serve for the brown fur of the cat. 
Touch in lightly the feathers of the little yellow goslings, using 
kk 


sont ochre, sepia and vermilion ; add a little 
ight red in the shadows beneath the wings. For the patches of 
earth mix a wash of cadmium, omy gy « and rose madder, and 
use finely pointed sable brushes for drawing the leaves and 
grasses, 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN — JASMINE AND 
RIBBONS. 
THIs graceful design may be treated in three styles, 
and in as many more schemes of color. The first and most im- 


, and the use 
ed first by its 





portant item is to decide which one to 
to which it will be put. This, of course, is 






















and white would look well. 





ENAMELLING ON GLASS. 


RACE the design on thin tissue paper and paste it on 
inside of the with a little modelling wax. over 
ully with Cooley’s Roman gold for glass 
and more than liquid gold. 

and modelling wax, and fire 
after it is fired, but put in 
and gold looks very dainty, but any 
you fancy can be used. Mix the en- 
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Put in the enamel with a fine long-haired 

——o the point and working it in evenly. Do 

much, or it be too heavy a decoration for glass. 

is now ready for the fire, which should be stronger than 

for the gold. If properly fired, the ename! will have 

ul glaze ; but if it comes from the kiln, it needs an- 
firin 


gold, and where the outline is too 
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PANSY PLATE. 


First, transfer the design by any method to which 
you are accustomed ; but be sure to go over every outline with a 
distinct, even and finel pact brethren a pansies 
may be each of one uniform , yellow, white or pale 
Hilas; or they may be painted in several shades of one color. 
But avoid introducing more than one color. Several shades of 
one color will afford sufficient variety and be more artistic. For 

rple shades use either eg deep violet of gold, and for yel- 
ow pansies use silver yellow.’ The centre markings may be 
done with deep violet of gold, to which may be added a little deep 
purple; or in the yellow pansies may be used deep red brown 
and violet of iron. Use the same to outline, or outline with 
raised paste ; fire and gild. 

Tne background would look very handsome insolid gold or 
some harmonious color. 





PLA TES FOR CHINA AND GLASS DECORA TION. 


THESE beautiful designs should . not be attempted 
except by those who have had considerable experience. They 
absolutely demand skilful treatment, and nothing less than a 
trained eye and hand could execute them. Therefore let no one 
without the ability—combined with unlimited patience—under- 
take the task of reproducing this set of lovely designs. The 
slightest inaccuracy in the smallest detail would mar the entire 

The same treatment as given in September’s issue is ap- 
erie to these, The principal decoration is gold, which may 
combined with enamels or raised paste, with the possible in- 
troduction of a few jewels. If color is desired it should be 
fired before the gold is applied, and in that case use hard or un- 
fluxed gold. In one of the plates the pansy is introduced, the 
colors of which suggest themselves at once, owing to the admi- 
rable manner in which they are oe The varying de- 
grees and depths of color with which they are printed leaves 
nothing to be at. In this plate, an emerald in the centre 
would look we 

A great deal of the work could be accomplished with a pen— 
in fact, all the fine lines and scrolls. Jewels could be effectively 
used in the plate with the panel border, but use only one kind, 
and those small. 





CARVED CHAIR. 


THE construction of this chair is very simple, as will 
be seen by the drawings. The wood used should be either oak 
or mahogany, an inch and a in thickness, To keep the 

from warping, which it is very 

to do in so wide a chair, three 

hs of an inch dowelling sticks 
id be run through the widest parts 
across the grain, at least five inches 
. ‘Three or four should be placed 

at distance of two inches apart. 
Se 
; so that they may be 
capped with the lumber used, thus ef- 
fectually hiding the dowel. Ifthe wood 
bought of the full width of 


F 


is commenced to stay the 

warping. The caving isin very ai ht 
Here be Id be left, showin 

t, showing the 

marks. The back is tenoned 


; 
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PAINTED TAPESTRY TREATMENT FOR THE 
re kita  WATTEAU DESIGN. ee 

treatment of “ The Minuet,” 
comprehensive. 


te feliciing detailed 
gine lt mah wil be fund fal 
Background and 


: 


.— The latter ror erating | 
pot ayn in, te ic ~ =. 
Trees to the left washed over in Payne's gray 
leaving clear spaces for touches of sky color and 
half-tone shadows farthest from 
sky pd ae Sige “a and terre de Sienne 
Trees to the right caught by the light should 


sky 
warm iw, or touches of jaune d'or op- 
josef eg K deft touch or two of vermffion 
and red brown can be introduced on vine foli 
“siege.”’ Paint the grapecluster, 
ing it vividly in chrome and cadmium, with 
touches of cobalt for the bloom of prominent 


The of cool grays or palest cobalt, 
yellow or mek we Toa be complemen 
to the costumes it is und for ; cast 


positive toward edge of picture; the 
gnarled trunks, Tm gad ys in lig 
and brown in shadows, shaded in Payne's gray. 

First Seated Figure.—Dark hair, pale com- 
plexion, yellow grapes, leaves green and y, 
with undertouches of vermilion and jaune d’or ; 
vest, pale blue, lights untouched or brought out 
with white ; sleeves and lower part of costume 
a pinkish lavender ; shoes, blue; rosettes, yel- 
low ; hanging drapery, light yellow, lights un- 
touched or brought out ‘with white ; creases in 
jaune d’or, shadows brought out by touches of 

ienne naturelle and violet grays. A lining to 
the drapery can be tinted near the buff ground 
with similar blue to the vest. 

Flasks.—The paler one, light straw shaded in 
Sienne naturelle and Vandyck ; the one in shade, 
Sienne naturelle, shaded in terre d’ombre ; cast 
shadows on ground ana masonry, violet gray. 

Central Figure.—Hair, warm brown, yellow 
lights ; ceiaies, rosy, washes of light green 
in shadows; collar shaded in gray, iridescent 
color touches ; corsage, yellow shot with emer- 
ald green, touches of vermilion and burnt Si- 
enna under the right arms and edges.of corsage 
frill ; reflected lights, yellow ; skirt, high lights 
untouched or of clear pale flesh ; next to these 

int varying shades of old pink, reflected lights 
in carmine or vermilion, shadows in Siennas and 
Vandyck ; embroideries in jaune d’or and cad- 
mium ; cast shadows in Payne’s and warm grays on ground of 
yellow, flesh and green grays. 

Third Figure.—Hair, yellow; flowers, lavender and yellow, 
with crimson centres ; fin, yellow in reflected lights; shadow, 
warm gray; breast knot, yellow, centre touches of crim- 
son and violet; dress, yellow, with yellow greens and brown on 
shadow side of dress and cape ; bells of gold color, catching 
blue reflections from adjoining costume ; inner lining of cape, 
yellow in light, violet gray in shadow. 

Fourth Figure.—The giass, blue, yellow and gray, by reflection 
from sky and adjoining figures (surround a glass with colored 
stuffs and note effects) ; hat and feathers, blue and gray in light, 
— yellow in shade; face, ruddy; doublet, pale blue, with 

ights left clear ; collar and cuffs of Payne’s gray, with deepest 
shades approaching black ; breeches, Payne’s gray ; hose, buff ; 
shoes, Payne's gray ; rosettes, blue and yellow ; tloak, inclining to 
orange yellows and browns in shade, pink lining ; embroidered 
edge in jaune d’or and burnt Sienna, with small! touches of car- 
mine emerald green ; sheath, green ; soebret and cross-bars 
of light and dark cadmium and 
Vandyck brown, yellow thongs 
across the shoulders ; cast shad- 
ows on buff ground in Payne’s 


gray. 

Fifth Figure.—Hat, brown and 
ellow ; face and hair dark ; col- 

r, Payne's gray in shade ; doub- 
let, cool brown with green shad- 
ows, 
_ Sixth Figure.— Pale yellow 
dress, shaded in jaune d'or and 
Sienne naturelle; fichu touched 
with carmine in the shadows; 
hair, pale w ; hat rim, straw- 
color lined with black or indigo, 
ribbon to match fichu. 

Seventh Figure.—Hair, warm 
brown with yellow lights; rib- 
light \ elbow ee 

quet, light ju 
vermilion ; shadows, carmine 
oe : —_—- ribbon on neck, 
green ; complex- 
= fait and rosy; skirt, pale 
carmine, shadows washed in yel- 
low ; where cross ! fit 





“THE OATH OF LOVE.” AFTER FRAGONARD. 


Tenth Figure.—Violinist ; violin, red brown, lights, yellower ; 
hat, brown; face, dark; doublet, olive green, shaded in terre 
d’ombre ; breeches and hose in brown. 

Eleventh Figure (next to masonry).—Hair of Payne's gray, 
with touches of red brown ; face well in shade; dress of pale 
red brown. 

Twelfth Figure.—Warm violet gray dress ; hat, Payne’s gray 
and indigo ; face and collar, yellowed. 

Thirteenth Figure.—Hat of red brown ; collar shadéd in soft 
yellow gray ; costume, blue ; pike, yellow brown. 

Fourteenth Figure.—Head, fiesh tint and brown shadows, 

Fifteenth Figure.—Costume, yellow brown ; instrument, cad- 
mium and terre Sienne naturelle. 

Foreground and Group.—Castanet, violet gray to yellow, gray 
disc, the edges red, metal yellow and brown; gauze drapery, 
iridescent in lighter parts, shaded in pale yellow blue and green 
The tints used in background trees can be re-echoed in paler 
tints for the left-hand corner of foreground ; buff dull orange 
and brown for right-hand foreground. 





“IN THE HARVEST FIELD,” GROUP AFTER WATTEAU, 





surface, whether sky or drapery, it is best 
when using a great deal of 


color with a large brush itis apt to run beyond the limits in- 
1 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WASH DRAWINGS IN MONOTINT. 


ILLUSTRATOR.—We cannot answer your queries 
better than by ing the f ing from Mr. Ernest Knaufit's 
very practi monthly, The Art Student. It covers all the 
points of your letter: ‘‘ The secret of making 
a good wash drawing lies in having learned how 
to get one’s effects through continual practice. 
The beginner must not expect to be successful. 
He can only oo Do this by working 
in wash from’still-life objects and from nature 
until you can handle it with ease. If in one 
drawing you are successful in getting a good 
effect of the deep shadows, be satisfied with 
that ; for whenever afterward you have to rep- 
resent the deep shadows, you will know how to 
do so. If, at another time, you succeed in get- 
ting half tones and the luminous shadows that 
we see in strong sunlight, be satisfied that you 
have made a step; another time you may man- 
age to represent local color ; that is something 
learned ; again you represent hair with satis- 
faction ; another day you make flesh look like 
flesh, and soon. But you do not expect to get 
all these things at once, and do not for a moment 
surmise that any one can tell you just the way 
things should be done. Each artist has his own 
manner and favorite matérials. I have a port- 
folio of wash drawings by different illustrators ; 
some are made on very heavy Whatman paper, 
Others on hot-pressed; others are made on 
torchon board—a heavy board with a great deal 
of tooth, like a rough, thick pasteboard ; others 
are made on smooth bristol-board. Sometimes 
the wash is pure, made with Indian ink ; some- 
times it is made with charcoal gray. At other 
times a pen outline is used, with the addition 
of lights cut out with Chinese white. Another 
drawing is made in gouache—that is, Chinese 
white mixed with Indian ink, so that you actually 
paint in different degrees of gray.”’ 





ARRANGEMENT OF FLOWERS. 
S. F. J., Montreal.—In grouping flow- 


ers, the largest and handsomest usually form 
the centre of the bouquet, then the next in size, 
and so on, till the smallest, which should be the 
lowest or else at the top. However, to form an 
agreeable whole, the little flowers may be grace- 
fully thrown in between the others. Soft yel- 
low, rose or flesh color, blue and white harmo- 
nize with red. With violet, pale rose, rose, 
orange and white make a good effect. Strong 
colors should not be brought together, as deep 
yellow, carmineand blue. Dark green heightens 
light colors, but, as some would fade by this 
strong contrast, these may be freshened and 
brightened by light, soft green. Bouquets 
should be full in the centre, tapering off gradu- 
ally ; the same rule applies to festoons and gar- 
lands. Flowers of a single color may be placed 


side by side, without regard tocontrast. Do not 
put together two contrary shades of the same 
color, as rose and brick red, or sky blue and 
lilac. The simple, unpretending flowers usually 


look best at the ends. The variegated flowers should be group- 
ed with the plain ones. 


OIL PAINTING QUERIES. 


B. J.—(1) Chinese vermi:ion, Mr. Standage says, is 
the safest for use in-oil painting. It is very serviceable in scum- 
bling and for being glazed over with lakes in the production of 
rich crimson draperies, etc. In glazing of the lakes he says that 
the madders only should be used, as the cochineal lakes over Chi- 
nese vermilion become changed in hue. Pure scarlet (iodide of 
mercury) is useless to the artist. Ordinary candle light will make 
it change color. (2) Mahogany is the best material for panels, 
but it is very costly. (3) The principal colors for painting the 
sky are flake white, ultramari:.e, cobalt blue, yellow ochre, ver- 
milion, crimson, and Indian red. 


K. S.—The colors used in painting black cattle are 
ivory black, a little madder lake, permanent blue and burnt Sien- 
na. In the lights yellow ochre is 
added and the blue omitted. For 
the red cattle, light red, raw um- 
ber, Indian red, yellow ochre and 
ivory black may be employed. In 
the high lights and half tints a 
little cobalt is added. Madder 
lake may be substituted for light 
red in the deeper shadows. Burnt 
Sienna is also used. 


N. W. C.—The Bride roses 
are the most perfectly pure white 
roses imaginable, yet in painting 
them, sufficient warmth must be 
introduced into the shadows and 
reflected lights, to avoid giving 
them too much of a gray effect. 
For the local tone of these roses, 
a very pale, delicate gray is laid 
in, and the colors needed are 
white, light cadmium, a very lit- 
tle vermilion and a very [little 
ivory black, with perhaps the least 
quantity of cobalt added in the 
half tints. In the shadows, use 
raw umber, yellow ochre, madder 
lake and a very little ivory black. 
Light cadmium and cobalt with 
white and light red give the deli- 
cate tones near the centre and 
where the white petals are at- 
tached to the calyx. The leaves 
are painted with light zinober 
green, qualified by madder lake, 
white and ivory black. Raw um- 
ber and burnt Sienna are added 
in the shadows, with also a little 
Antwerp blue where a deeper 
eg is needed. In the very 
ight green leaves and stems light 
cadmium is used, with the colors given fer the leaves, The 
colors used in painting the stems are raw umber, yellow ochre, 
Antwerp blue, madder lake and ivory black, In the lighter 
parts, substitute cadmium for yellow ochre, 
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colts already indicated, modeling, 
“ until you nothing more to do. 
of any kind should be used, in the beginning ; it is 
to give a sticky look to the work deprive it of texture. 
Ultramarine is better than cobalt for face painting, but it is 
more expensive. y, 

colors, 


H. S. T.—The ideal palettes of permanent 
according to Mr, 


Indian red, Fresch 
raw umber, raw Sienna, lemon yellow (of barium), Venetian 
~ jp Poco: oy Soe tee ror ape Sienna, 
‘or ape: ivory t raw 4 

ochre, yellow ochre, lemon yellow (of barium), Venetin, 

and light reds, cobalt, emerald oxide of chromium Ciridian 
os oxide of chromium, French panes eof se, 
real ultramarine, terre verte, permanent erona 

and for a bright yellow choose a well-made cadmium 

(radiant yellow), ground up in a varnish vehicle, and a: 
a drying oil, megilp, or any vehicle which has been 


and purples the new ‘‘ permanent crimson” will take 
the iahab mead aenddeta Mixed with Vandyck brown or 
burnt Sienna and a dash of ultramarine, the most usefual-tint 
iyrown madder can easily be matched. 


S. F. O.—A good copy for your purpose would be ou 
color study “ Little Mischiet” (No. 50 in the catalogue), Usea 
canvas of medium fine texture, primed. Set your palette 
with raw umber, caw Sienna, yellow ochre, pale lemon ye 
ivory black, white, scarlet vermilion, rose madder, V: 
and cobalt, Begin by laying in the broad shadows on the face 
with raw umber, just a touch of Venetian red, ivory black and 
white mixed. Let the raw umber preponderate, and do not add 
enough white to make the color opaque. Shadows should.always 
be more or less transparent ; for this reason paint the shadows 
much more thinly than the lighter parts. Block them in dis- 
tinctly, watching their forms, but carrying them a little beyond 
their limits when finished, so that the half tones may be arly 
worked into them. The half tones are cooler than the pe <4 
A mixture of cobalt, ivory black, yellow ochre and white will 
serve. If too green, adda touchof Venetianred. For a delicate 
face, Venetian red is preferable to Indian ‘red, though the latter 
could be used. 
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WATER COLOR PAINTING. 
S. F.—(1) We shall very soon begin two new series of 


articles on water-color painting, one on Both authors 
are not only conscientious artists, but such experienced teachers, so 
that there can be no doubt as to the practical value of each series. 
(2) A yellowish or a brownish background would be the richest 
background for your purple iris. Use a brownish tone of burnt 
Sienna and indigo, putting the blue and brown in separate touches 
upon the wet paper, where they will blend themselves. This 
method gives life to a pany and whenever bits of each 
color appear they are at once blended by the eye. In the iris the 
purples which catch the strongest light may be painted with car- 
mine and Prussian blue. For the softer purples lying in shadow, 
indigo and rose madder may be used, or occasionally brown 
madder. 


H. P, S.—(1) “ Painting in body color” and “ painting 
in gouache” mean precisely the same thing—viz., that Chinese 
white, Indian red or some other opaque color is mixed with all 
the transparent colors to give them ‘‘ body.” (2) The study you 
mention is pure, transparent water-color. The effect you speak 
of was probaby due to the pg of blotting-paper while 
the painting was going on. This is very useful in skilful hands 
for modelling a sky. For instance, you lay a strong tint over the 
whole of a cloud, and then vith a little roll of blotting-paper 

ou take up more or less of the color on the side toward the 
ight, When the roll of blotting-paper becomes discolored, you 
throw it away and take a fresh one, and so on until your whole 
sky.is modelled. Blotting-paper is invaluable to the water-color 
painter. One great use, ig to remove by its means a wrong tone 
a laid, This you can easily do before the wash has had 
time to dry. 


P. F.—(1) We do not recommend, for mixing your 
colors, the use of gum water under any circumstances ; but you 
will certainly not use it-in skies or distance unless you are pre- 
pared to have all appearance of space and atmosphere a soos gape 
(2) A sponge eraser can be made out of an old tooth ; the 
bristles are cut down to the height of, say, the sixteenth of an 
inch and the piece of sponge is laid overthem. Fasten with a 
needle and waxed thread, running the thread about the handle 
firmly. Then shape the sponge with a sharp pair of scissors. 
With such a sponge eraser it is easy to soften or take out lights 
from the foliage of a tree, from near ea sy int other places 

i 


where the ordinary sponge would be di It to handle. For 


very minute work, a still smaller piece of mere morsel 
—— re used. It is cut round or pointed and fixed in a reed or 
quill, 


In painting on tinted rs, the use of body color 
(gouache) is inevitable, for the high lights, atallevents. Mr. F. 

opkinson Smith always works on tinted For a marine 
or landscape he is fond of using blue paper, which sometimes for 
sky or water he will leave almost untouched by color. 


AQUARELLE.—The most varied effects in flower 
painting can be ensured by the use of the gt neni 
(1) Jvory black, (2) Chinese white, (3) Cobalt, There ya 
shadow or a reflection, in the corollas of flowers , where 
on pobre be used, artes “ae re adong frye > — 
it is t ncipal ingredient of the localtone. (4) Prussian 4 
Use this to modify the tone of the cobalt in your blue floy 
In compounding brilliant greens it is useful combined with gam- 





ochre is somewhat earthy and opaque. 
coarse type, such as the sunflower, it may be used with 
Se catiaeriil: comes teasen eaten og) of Cad. 
the co autumn leaves, ree tones 


Standage, : For figure : Cobalt, y 
oxide of chromium, yellow pre be feo at sagen $4 Sienna, = 
ultramarine, Vandyck brown, ‘ 


sulphuric acid or salts of lead. For a bright red, C vermil-_ 
ion, or cinnabar, ground up in a varnish vehicle. For rose tints 
the place of 


es 

















OF INTEREST TO NEWS-STAND CUSTOMERS. 
__BY mistake, many copies of the large color. 








brush slightly oil. the high 
lights, use the color called .“‘ local flesh ;” for the shadows on 
cheeks and‘lips,pompadour. The delicate 


(2) Handles for 

decora' are im- 
& Dotter. Their illustrated 
sheets of new show several little obj of the sort, 
which on ted would make capital holiday presents or 
souven 


“ A SUBSCRIBER” writes: “I read in The New York 
Sun that ‘ Miss Healy’s ( process is the cause of much 
argument and envy by porcelain makers.’ What 
does this mean ?’ <Amswer: remark refers to a case full of 
china shown at the World’s Fair in the Liberal Arts Building. 
The surface of each piece is wholly covered with gilt, so that it 
(the ware) looks like actual gold. .It is certainly very beautiful. 
As to the process being acausé of much argument and en 
among European pocelain makers,” we are inclined to thin 
that there is some jon in the statement. The editor 
of The Art Amateur called the attention of the head of a fa- 
mous Limoges house to the ware and asked him what he thought 
about it ;: ‘‘ There is nothing in it,’’ was the reply. “It is only 
German gold.”’ ‘ But the gilding is said to be permanent,” was 
urged. ‘ That has to be proved,” was the rejoinder. 


“ AN OLD SUBSCRIBER” says: “In your report of 
the interesting address by Mr. Binns, of the Royal Worcester 
Works, before the Ceramic Congress, that gentleman recom- 
mends china painters to mix their own colors. I see that Sarto- 
tius & Co, advertise ‘ powder colors.’ How are they prepared ?”’ 
In former issues of The Art Amateur we have more than once 
described the method of using powder colors. Messrs. Sartori- 
us & Co, have printed ‘‘ Instructions for mixing Powder Col- 
ors and how todust on Grounds,” which they advertise to send 
to any one on application, 

¥. T, S.—The “little flat-sided porceie jars, with 
tops to match,” that you speak of, inthe time of our grand- 
fathers, used to come from China, holding tea. They were 
usually decorated in blue on a pure white ground, but some- 
times other colors were mavys g employed. There is an illus- 
tration in the advertisement o' fawo & Dotter in The Art Ama- 
teur of August, of ‘‘ white china for amateur decorating,” which 
we take to be that of a reproduction of one of these tea jars, 
although the cover does not seem to be quite the same as on the 
old tea-jars we have seen, in which a simple cap fits around the 
neck of the jar somewhat loosely. In the case we refer to, the 
top seems to fit tightly, which is an improvement. For holding 
tea, in place of the , this rg te would be a 
charming addition to the of the breakfast table or 
for ‘‘afternoon tea.” The tea-jar, of course, would be decorated 
to match the rest of the service, 





INTERIOR DECORATION. 


H. F. P.—Finish your library in dark oak. Have low 
bookcases in the corners of the room, and a corner, with 
seat and at the fireside. A wainscot o in panels 
about five feet high would look well ; or you might paint the 
wall in oil a tone of rather light olive, with picture rail and frieze 

showing light orange wreaths on medium citrine ground. 
Tint the ceiling a tone of yellow green, with conventional bor- 
ders following the lines of the room, Carpets and i 
may be of any neutral shades. For the dining-room have lighter 


oak w: Paint the walls a light brown and sten- 
cil in all-over of light reddish The room is too 
low to have a . Have a cornice of oak. Cut the ceiling 
into panels by means of oak each panel about two feet 
































“to be bought now without trouble, at a cost of $2 each. 


- amazingly popular as a subject for both tapestry and china paint- 


* enlargement, working size. 






peg flssipend fe Mr. Lo . Tiffany, its founder. Spe- 
cial praise must also be. ioe eaineng © ‘be Sem pos. 





entertained by the 
In a third room the 


Sa bet tovelert ope 
80 as not to upon the 
to the color of sunlight.”” In 
that are “‘ skied” —hung nearest the ceil- 





TAPESTRY PAINTING. 


READER.-—Probably the chief reason that the introduc- 
tion amateurs oe tapestry canvas has been 


in this country is that the 





’ 

however, in this respect, as advertised by the dealers 
artists’ materials show . Another drawback lay 
in the difficulty of working designs. This also 
is now obviated. Enlargements in outline as big as 54 x 72 are 


CHICAGOAN.—Notwithstanding the fact that Per- 
rault’s * Love’s Awakening’”’ has been rendered ‘‘ somewhat com- 
mon,” as you say, by its use as an advertisement, it is still 
ing. In response to many req we shall give it next month 
especially for the latter on ne no doubt our excellent repro- 
duction of the picture will be welcomed by tapestry painters. 
Messrs. F.W. Devoe & Co., for $1, would furnish you with an 





SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


M. M.—A study of a skull, by Mr. W. J. Baer, ap- 
peared in The Art Student for June, 


HAMPTON.—Make the printed silk design you wish 
to submit to the manufacturer sixteen inches square. 


J..M.—The manufacturer of ghe Ross Paper is 
Charles J. Ross, Burlington, N. J. 

T. A.—(1) Dilute your oil colors upon your palette 
with turpentine before painting with them on bolting-cloth. (2) 
Ordinary moist water-colors are used for painting over a solar 
print, but wae | must be made opaque by mixing them with silver 
white. For the first washes, use plenty of water. Be sure that 
any part you wish to repaint is quite dry first. 

A. M. C.—As no mention is made of what city or State 
even you desire to study in, it will be impossible to advise or to 

ive the names of teachers. There are excellent art schools in 

ontreal and Quebec from which the desired imformation 
might be obtained regarding classes of instruction in water-color 
painting, as well as the names of reliable teachers of the same in 

our locality. The simplest plan would be to address a letter of 
inquiry to such an institution. 


A. T. B.—The large flower which we call the daisy 





is in England known as the ‘‘ox-eye” and “moon daisy.’’ In 
Scotland it is called ‘* dog-daisy.’’ The true English daisy is the 
** wee, modest, crimson-tippit flower,’ as Burns calls it. It was 


first named ** day’s eye”—so Chaucer tells us—because it closed 
at night and opened at dawn. Our American marguerite is the 
gigantic descendant of this modest little English daisy. It is not 
native to this country. The early colonists brought it from-the 
Old World. 


F. S.—There is no comprehensive book on Pen-Draw- 
ing published except Joseph Pennell’s “* Pen Drawing and Pen 
Draughtsmen,” which costs $20, Robertson’s ‘* Pen and Ink Draw- 
ing”’ is a hand-book full of practical suggestions. It is published by 

insor & Newton. The price is35cents. Mr. Knaufft’s very 
practical articles in The Art Amateur will be published soon in 
collected form, and the same writer will continue to make a 
feature of the subject in this magazine during the coming year. 


L. A. S.—The medium most easily applied for coloring 
plaster-of-paris statuéties will be found in the ordinary oil 
colors. As the plaster is very porous, the colors will sink in 
unevenly unless the surface of the plaster is previously treated 
with a coat of shellac and alcohol, or varnished with some good 
liquid varnish, such as the Soehnée retouching varnish or siccatif 
de Harlem. After this is done the oil colors may be applied in 
the usual manner. If a dull surface is desired, turpentine is 
mixed with the colors. If, on the contrary, avery glossy finish 
be preferred, the siccatif de Harlem is used with the paint, and 
a thick coating of it is put on as a varnish when dry. 


. R. H.—We would not advise you to enter “ acrayon 
school.”’ If you intend to do artistic crayon portraits, you should 
study drawing in a recognized art school. You will find adver- 
tisements of some in The Art. Amateur, and can write to 
the secretaries for details as to terms, etc. After once having 
studied drawing, you will not find the crayon work difficult to 
master, 


H. A. H.—You might submit your name to some of 
the well-known teachers’ ‘cies, advertise in some school 
journal, and communicate with the school from which you grad- 
uated, asking to be recommended when an opening offers, Your 
best course in os oo . as a designer would be to 
submit your work to those of which you know, and adver- 
tise in some art or special trade journal. 











SOME stained-glass windows of unusual interest were 
shown at the warerooms of The Tiffany Glass and Decorating 
Company, New York, at the time the magazine was going to press 
last month. ‘One of these is intended for the First Presbyterian 
Church of ge po on ag dean hess ep to the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, 
D.D, It is ic 5 u part being i 
beautiful architectural tracery and gad lights with single 
standing It is reckoned that nearly ten thousand pieces of 
glass have been leaded together to form the window. A window 
to be known asthe Thompson memorial window, for St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Troy, N. Y., contains a brilliant 
representation of the Annunciation. Another window, of three 

hts, is the Norris memorial for the Church of the Mediator in 

iladelphia ; and there were also some small windows intended 
for private houses, among which a gen a bust of a girl 
ing was particularly . use of opalescent and 
moulded glass, the colors of w are given solidity and atmos- 
ong quality by repeated * peg sheet over sheet of glass, 
ike the washes of a water-color ae: thoroughly under- 
stood by the artists of Oe oepent. to the training which 
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in every way a 





window, which 
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sides semichat: ar el MUSEUM .OF ART SCHOOLS 
ins its new term u unusually — auspices. Apart 
from the interest in the competition for the *‘ Jacob H. Lazarus 
Travelling ”’ of $1200 a year, the list of instructors is 
strong one, The advanced class in painting under Mr. John 
La Farge is for male students, who may become candidates for 
the Lazarus scholarship. The other classes are under the 
al direction of Mr. H. jons Mowbray, who has special 
of the life dra’ fie pal re eee — 5 J. Carroll 
nting painting from life (worren) ; 
Mr. Herbert Levy, preparatory antique; Mr. B. W. Clinedinst, 
antique ; Mr. Herbert Adams, modelling ; Mr. George D. Bar- 
tholomew, architectural drawing. 





THE N.Y. SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
reopens with a very large attendance. The Secretary is Miss 
Ellen J. Pond, and among the Directors are Benjamin C. Porter, 
N. A. ; J. Carroll Beckwith, Thomas B. Clarke, Frederic Crow- 
ninshield, William H. Fuller and Mrs, Dunlap Hopkins. Stu- 


dents are taught the application of design to the manufacture of . 


wall paper, carpets, book covers, furniture, metal work and other 
industries. Prizes ranging from $100 to $10 are given ifi' the 
course of the year, amounting to $600 in all, and eight ladies 
and gentlemen offer scholarships of $50each, amounting to $400. 





THE ADELPHI ACADEMY, Brooklyn, has opened, 
with excellent promise of a successful term, under the energetic 
management of the principal, Mr. J. B. Whittaker. 





THE BosTON SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING 
at the Museum of Fine Arts, in its annual report, gives details 
about important changes and additions in the school. The per- 
manent committee in charge makes an appeal to the friends of 
the school for the endowment of one or more scholarships 
which shall give free tuition to talented students who cannot 
afford to pay the regular terms. The school itself awards six 
free scholarships every year, but there are many more deserv- 
ing applicants, and with the increased expenditures which are 
involved in the new arrangements, it is unable to offer others. 
The income of the school for 1 was $16,715, of which 

16,320 came from students’ fees. The general expenses were 


12,637. 





for competition among the students in the Schools of Art in 
t ° United ngdom. This prize will be for the best original 
design for an architectural decoration of the interior of a build- 
ing, to be carried out in painting, stucco, carving, mosaic or any 
other . This architectural decoration is to be either for a 
side of a room or a hall, a ceiling, or the apse or side of the 
o— of a church, or any suitable part of the interior of a 
building. 


THE seat" of Arts offers a gold medal, or a prize of 
i 


‘Tue list of prizes awarded by the Columbian Cerami 





THE “ NATIONAL” ACADEMY OF DESIGN “ autumn” 
on December 18th, and will close on Janu- 
ary 13th. Pictures will be received from November 24th to Novem- 


* ber both inclusive, only. poer ee es oot ta the wagon 


Decemben 2 ees GA Gag Dee ee tohoning 
15th, from 9 A.M. P.M. - i 
Shs jary'ef bce YC Baan J. R. Brevoort, J. B 
Bristol, de Forest Brush, Charles Calverley, J. Wells 
, M. F. H, de Haas, Frederick Dielman, Frank Fowler, 
R. Swain Gifford, Hamilton Hamilton, William Hart, J. Scott 
H , Robert C. Minor, Thomas Moran, J. Francis Murphy, 
Walter L. Palmer, Walter Shirlaw, W 
Carlet The 


ordsworth bi s= o> | 
on Wiggins, Committee will be F 
Dielman, R. Swain Gifford, and de Forest Brush. 





A RECENT ENGLISH INVENTION of W. S. Simpson, 
C.E., promises to do away with the dangers which all pictures, 
and —oe. water-color drawings, have hitherto undergone 
from the disastrous effect of light on pigments. By an exceed- 
ingly simple device, Mr. Simpson has made it possible to frame 
all pictures, large or small, under this desirable condition. The 
canvas or painting is placed in a chamber or box, either copper 
or aluminum, ing to the size and weight of the picture. 
The front of this chamber is of achromatic glass, and the 
use of an air pump all air behind the glass is exhausted and 
a vacuum . The picture is then replaced in the original 
frame, the only difference fae 4 that the colors appear consider- 
ably brighter, and every detail is more distinct, owing to the 
absence of the air formerly im between the glass and 
the painting, and the substitution of achromatic for ordinary 
glass. Under these conditions the most delicate Turner water- 
color may be exposed to the full light of the sun without any 
danger of fading. oe orice enclosed in a vacuum needs 
no further cleaning or dusting. 





WORLD'S FAIR MEDALS. 


SINCE our last issue, the list of medals awarded to 
American competitors in the Department of Fine Arts at The 
World's Fair has been made known. It is as follows : 

Oil Painting : John S. Sargent, W. Mark Fisher, George DeF. 
Brush, Irving R, Wiles, Henry O. Walker, C. Y. Turner, Wins- 
low Homer, Eastman Johnson, Robert Reid, C. A. Platt, J. 
Alden Weir, Robert W. Vonnoh, Theodore Robinson, C. C. 
Curran, Charles H. Davis, Henry Bisbing, H. Siddons Mowbray, 
F. W. Benson, J. Francis Murphy, George Hitchcock, Edmund 
C. Tarbell, C. M. McIihenny, Abbott H. Thayer, Elihu Vedder, 
G. R. Donoho, E. E. Simmons, Thomas Eakins, Childe Hassam, 
F. W. Freer, George Inness, Alfred Kappes, Charles F. Ulrich, 
Horatio Walker, James A. McN. Whistler, D. W. Tryon, W. 
L. Picknell, D. R. Knight, L. P. Dessa, E. H. Blashfield, Ken- 
yon Cox, W. H. Kendall, Ben Foster, Frank Duveneck, Mary 
F. McMonnies, Frederic P. Vinton, Walter Palmer, T. W. Dew- 
ing, Gilbert Gaul, Bolton Jones, Louis C. Tiffany, Douglas 
Volk, F. S. Church, Orin Peck, William H. Howe, Edwin A. Ab- 
bey, Leonard Ochtman, T. S. Clark. 

Water-Colors : W. T. Smedley, Childe Hassam, C. Morgan 
MclIlhenny, J. H. Twachtman, Sarah C. Sears, Emma E. Lam- 
=, Clara F, McChesney, Rhoda H. Nicholls, Angus Franzen, 

uis C. Tiffany. 

Pastels: Julius Rolshoven, J. Appleton Brown, Rosina Em- 
mett Sherwood, Henry Muhrman, Birge Harrison. 

Black-and-White : Gilbert Gaul, A. B. Wenzell, Frederick 
Remington, W. T. Smedley, A. B. Frost, Carleton T. Chap- 
man, Edwin A. Abbey, Thure De Thulstrup, W. Hamilton Gib- 
son, Howard Pyle, Will H. Low, A. C. Redwood, A. Castaigne, 
C. S. Reinhart, Robert Blum, R. F. Zogbaum, C. D. Gibson, 
Harry Fenn, Joseph Pennell, W. L. Metcalf, Miss Elizabeth 
Nourse and Miss Caroline A. Lord. 

Sculpture: John Donoghue, Henry H. Kitson, Robert P. 
Bringhurst, C. E, Dallin, John Rogers, F. Wellington Ruck- 
stuhl, Edward Kemys, Charles Grafly, Thomas Ball, Herbert 
Adams, C. E. Niehaus, Emil H. Wuertz, F. Edwin Elwell, J. J. 
Boyle. 

OTHER SCULPTURE AWARDS, 


The names of the successful Italian competitors were given 
last month. Other awards of medals were as follows : % 

Germany.—Max Klein, Max Kruse, Rudolph Maison, Walter 
Schoot, A. Sommer, Paul Turpe, T. Uphues, Michael Wag- 
muller, E. Wenck, John Wind, Max Baumbach, Robert Baer- 
waldt, Reinhold Begas, Peter Brauer, Ad. Brutt, G. Eberlein, 
E. Herter, Emil Hundriser, F. Gotz. 








Soe Grea ana ighton, Bart., P.R.A.; F. W. Pom- 
eroy, E. O. = ; Hamo Thornycroft, R.A.; George 
Frampton, W. G. John, John M. Swan. ® 

Denmark.—V. Bissen, n Binding, A. W. Susbye. 

Sweden.—W. Ackerman, Per Hasselberg, Christian Eriksson. 

= Alcoverro y Amoroa, Angel Trilles, Jose Viziano 
y Marti, A. Marinas y Garcia, Augustin Querol, Cipriano Fol- 
gueras. 

‘apan.—Okioka Asahi, Otake Norikni, Takamra Koun, 

Schurak Baido, Okazaki Sessoi, Suzki Chokichi, Yamada Kisai. 

All the exhibitors from France, Russia and Belgium and many 
individual painters from Holland and the United States refused 
to — for honors, the method of awards being unsatisfactory 
to them. 





WORLD'S FAIR CATALOGUE HUMORS. 


SELDOM have we seen a hastily prepared auction cata- 
more full of errors than the “‘ Official Catalogue” of the 
orld's Columbian Exposition. It is a never-ending source of 
amusement to visitors whocan take small annoyances in good 
= Many of its errors, omissions and mistaKes may, Sileed. 
excused on account of the incompiete condition of the exhibits 
long after the Exposition was formally opened ; but the correct- 
ed edition, which is promised in every copy, should have been 
issued by this time, and the incorrect catalogues, if any are left, 
should be withdrawn. A great many mistakes, too, are due to a 
lack of that fund of general information which the editor should 
have at his command. Let us give a few mistakes out of the 
many that we have noted in the catalogue of the Fine Arts De- 
partment. 
Bonnat is called ‘‘ Bonnet. Géréme becomes ‘‘ Gerzme.” 
Meissonier is spelled ‘‘ Meissoiner.” 
Barrios's picture of a Venetian courtesan betraying .a con- 
spiracy to the chiefs of the republic is called *‘ Conjuring among 
ourtesans ; Venice.” The translator was probably misled by 
the word “ conjuration,” which in French means *‘ conspiracy,” 
not. *‘ conjuring.” 
The title of Mr. Louis Dumoulin's painting, ‘‘ The Glycine 
Fétes at Tokio,” should be amended by translating ‘* glycine” 


Wistaria. Fétes may pass; but “ glycine” is certainly not an 
English word. 
A more serious mistake is made in calling Mr. Maurice Elliot's 


mere “The Mills.” There are no mills in it, but there are 
ay-stacks. The cataloguer probably did not know that the 
French “‘ meule”’ means a small heap of hay or other matter 

We suppose the ridiculous title, ‘‘ Shadows Lifted,” given to 


Mr. E. Fnant's picture is a mistranslation of ‘‘ Ombres Portées,” 
Cast Shadows. The comical shadows of the two individuals in 
the picture make a considerable part of the composition. 

Provencal appears without the cedilla—‘*-Provencal.’’ Accents 
are omitted in nearly all French words, as well as in names. 


Albert Fourié is duly accented ; but, from some inscrutable 
reason, no accent is allowed to any other French painter 


Pictures shown are omitted from the catalogue. Pictures not 
shown are catalogued. 
Morphiamania” should be Morphinomania. ‘ Decorated 
Panel” should be Decorative Panel. Mr. Tattegrain’s ‘‘ Worm 
Hunters at Daybreak” are reduced to the singular in the cata- 


logue, and ‘* Daylight” is substituted for daybreak, though it is 
very dark in the picture. In the titles of Mr. H. Kaulum’s pic- 


tures (Norway), ‘‘ Herring-Fishery’”’ is three times given without 
the hyphen, as a singe word. 

Kovaleffsky’s Excavation in Rome is made ‘* Excavation of 
Rome.” 

In the titleof A. Morozoff's picture (Russia), ‘‘ Frontier Lithna- 
nian” should be Lithuanian Frontier. In the same section we 
have “ Mercantile Ship” for merchant ship, and “ Revolting 


Crew” for crew in revolt. 

Zorn's *‘ Statuette of my Grandmother” is catalogued under 
the head of ‘‘ Engravings and Etchings ; Prints.’’ 

The catalogue sold as an official catalogue of exhibits in the 
Liberal Arts Building contains nothing of the important exhibits 
of France, Spain, Russia, Persia, Holland, Turkey, and wholly 
inadequate reference to the educational and publishers’ exhibits 
in the galleries. The “‘ official guide” altogether ignores the ex- 
istence of the publishers. 

In the catalogue of the Women’s Building certain. paintings on 
porcelain are entered under the head of ‘‘ Fine Arts,” while 
others, just as good, are to be found under ‘‘ Manufactures.” 
One finds ‘‘ Art Embroidery” under “‘ Religious Organizations,” 
and several commercial exhibits of woman’s work under ‘‘ Eth- 
nology.” 

Besides the general catalogue there are, in this case, a number 
of special catalogues, most of which the visitor must run through 
if he wishes to ascertain what the building contains in any par- 
ticular line of work. 


All this is bad enough ; but it makes the matter much worse to 
have these nearly useless catalogues noisily hawked about for 
sale, as they are in some of the principal buildings. 
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CHINA FFRED 


For Amateurs, 
In a Superior Manner. 





Send for price list for firing and gilding. 
Charges moderate, Especial attention called 
toMY 


ROMAN GOLD 


of exceptional quality, My experience of more 
thana quarter of a century enables me to sup- 
ply a thoroughly reliable article (put up in 
boxes), with full directions for use, $1.00 per 
box—mailed anywhere on receipt of price. 


China Decorated To Order. 


on Select White China On Sale. 


FOHN’ BENNETT. 


4 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PALETTE ART CO. 


(WALTHER & CREGIN), 








1285 SIXTH AVENUE, 


THE VELVET OIL METHOD. 


The most exquisite Tapestries, Silks and 
Satins, have been painted with Watteau and 
other subjects by preparing the surface with 


*‘PERPETUA FRESCO,” 


which gives the work the softness of velvet, 
while it shows the grain of the textile to perfec- 
tion, Full information as to manner of working, 
4 sending stamped envelope to the inventor, 

. F. O"CONNELL, Leon, Butler County, Kansas. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 


A. H, Assorr & Co., 50 Madison St., Chicago. 
S. Gotppexc, 285 6th Ave., N. Y. 
Frost & Apams, 37 Cornhill, Boston. 
F, Wener & Co., 918 Olive St., St. Louis, 


S. GOLDBERG, . 
EERE S —  “tapeyoun 
MATERIALS ssccuatities. 

ALSO 
Handsome Studies,China Colors, 
Oil and Water Colors of 
the Best Makes. 


Send for Catalogue, free by mail, if The Art 
Amateur be mentioned. 





NEW YORK, 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
Entirely New DICTIONAR Y 


New. 
Abreast of the Times 
A Grand Educator. 





























Suecessor of the 
“Unabridged.’’ @ 

Ten years spent 
in revising, 100 ed- 
itors employed,and 
more than $300,000 
expended. 


Everybody 
should own this 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and 
— meaning of words. 

A Library in Itself. Italso gives 
the often information concerning 
eminent persons; facts concerning the 
countries, cities, towns, and natural fea- 
tures of the globe; particulars concerning 
noted fict $ persons and places; trans- 
lation of foreign q ons, words, and 
proverbs; etc., etc., etc. 

This Work is Invaluable inthe 
household, and to the teacher, scholar, pro- 
fessional man, and self-educator. 


Sold by All Booksellers. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. @ 
Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 
ee ate ewdnis of ameleot \ DICTIONARY 
{Send for frec prospectus. 
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ieee aaion ain eses 
FOR FIRING DECORATED CHINA WITH GAS OR GASOLINE. 


— eb 





No matter how poor the gas ; how high or low the pressure, we guarantee success. 


Not a Toy but a a practical Kiln. Has never failed to give satisfaction, 





Guaranteed to fire China success fully and without any discoloration from fuel used, 
Thousands in use, and not a single failure. 





Full directions furnished with each Kiln sold by which any amateur can fire it 
without any previous knowledge of this branch of the work. Send for descriptive 
circular, (Mention The Art Amateur.) 


Address F. A. WILKE, RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


The C. Philip Smith 
School of China. Decoration, 


2 WEST 14th STREET, COR. FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


NEW STUDIES FOR CHINA PAINTERS: 
EXCEPTIONAL SUCCESS! 


' Subscription books already rapidly filling. Send in your order at once, 
as delivery will be made only in the order of subscription until the limit is 
reached. These studies will not be placed on the market through dealers, 
as the issue is to be so limited that we expect it to become exhausted by 
the time the goods are ready for delivery, on or before Dec. ist. The 
studies are exact copies of Mr. C. Philip Smith’s most prominent work, 
carefully following the designs and coloring, and will be of the utmost 
value to all China Painters ; nothing of the kind ever published before. 
Full directions for coloring and treatment accompany each design. 
Price, set of Six, including orchids and roses, $2.50 ; single sample copies, 


mee“ ETE CHINA: 


Just received !—an importation of the finest white china in exquisite 
shapes, at very low prices. Remember, we are trying to deserve the repu- 
tation of carrying the most artistic line of White China and American 
Belleek Ware of any house in the United States. 


GOLD AND BRONZES: 


Our gold and bronzes are unexcelled ; go farther and produce better 
results. Sample boxes : gold, 80 cts. ; bronzes, $1.00. 


FITCH PORTABLE KILNS. 


For firing China, Glass, Faience, ete. dectiektatt its 
mineral colors. Warranted to fire with 
Nawobucvammeane NATURAL GAS, CHARCOAL, AND > 
OTHER FUEL, nigger pchoerarha Migs “Fis ti 
assured in market. Foursizes * 














pos basen gers three ses for gas. Tes ot a ' 
tom and straight sides. space whatever. 
Every kiln guaranteed to secon wg Send for 


cireulars including directions for firing the kilns and testimonials. 
STEARNG FITCH & Co, Sprinatield, Ohio, 








has a full line of our goods on sale, 


“pal Eso-Shell Porcelain 


FOR AMATEUR DECORATION. 


If your dealer cannot supply our 40-page illustrated 
catalogue of new shapes, write to us and we will send it 
to you as well as the address of the nearest dealer who 


WILLETS MANUFACTURING CO., _ 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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HALL’S. 


Roman Gold and Bronzes, 


For China, Earthenware, and Glass, are the 
best, in Quantity, Quality and Durability. 
Made in the following shades: Roman or Matt, 
Hard Gold for over colors, Light Green, Red ; 
also, Copper and Green Bronze. 


For sale all ci dealers in Artists’ 
ys sence throughout the 


Count i: Canada, at 80 cents per box, with 
full I practical directions for pnt by mail, 
postage paid. 


Norz.—“ China painters indorse most highly Hall’s 
Roman Gold and Bronzes.”-—-From the September 
number of the Art /xterchange. 


Send for /ree sein box and price list of Gold, 
Colors, Brushes, etc. 


JAMES F. HALL. 
467 Franklin St., Philadelphia, Penn. 





lf you want anything in 
White China 


FOR 
Decorating, 

apply to us. We keep the most 
varied stock in America, the best 
pieces of all makers. Send for 
additional sheets to our catalogues, 
also reduced price list for goods 
shown on old sheets. Be sure to say 
whether or not, you have four old 
sheets. (Afention The Art Amateur.) 


Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden. 
217 & 219 South 11th St., Philadelphia. 





and thoroughly tested by daily use; 


both China and Glass). 


50 cts, each. New. 


inning work, Per Vial, 30 cts. New. 








CHINA PAINTING MATERIALS 


PREPARED BY THE 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL 


These reliable high class specialties for china decora- 
tion may be obtained of the leading dealers everywhere, and include the 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL ROYAL WORCESTER, MATT AND BRONZE COLORS (for 
In vials, 30 to 50 cts. * each. 

OSGOOD ART SCHOOL GOLD, Per Box, $1.00. 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL TAR PAST E, Per Bottle, 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL TINTING OIL, (wilt not giaze colors) One Ounce Bottle, 30 cts. 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL RELIEF PASTE (moist), in Tubes (for both China ind Glass), 


25 cts. 


OSGOOD ART SCHOOL PARIAN WHITE, for matting china surfaces preparatory to 
*,* Absolutely the best on the American market, and all r 


ep 


SS SS ch, 
SS. _ 








China Fired Daily. 


in tubes, 65 cts. 


4 ~~ Cling for Arm eee. Satarn Nenees ok = 
large assortment of one choles se pn ‘am a ose Cameat and Pagtiok White ers recive poe “0 “mag hg 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL P PRACTICAL WORKING DESIGNS IN COLOR. 
Hand-Painted Studies for China Painters, 18 subjects ; com 


——— "ART SCHOOL, 41 UNION 
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directions for treatment printed on each. By mail, 
Ready Oct, 1st. Mention The Art Amateur. 


SQUARE, WEST, NEW YORK. 











- Boston China Decorating W orks. 


38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass, tsranususs 1860. L. COOLEY, Proprietor. 
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same as our verythi 

on the m and warranted. Our se deere Se can 
be at retail at all stores Artists’ Materials thro t the United 


























